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Kennedy's Rural Life and 
the Rural School 


By JOSEPH KENNEDY, 
Dean of the School of Education in the 
University of North Dakota. 


Price, 80 cents 


HIS book aims to show how the 
rural school may be made a chief fac- 


_tor in solving the problems of rural life 


and in counteracting the too rapid increase 
in the urban population of our coun- 
try. As compared with the progress 
marked in practically all other branches 
of national life, the rural school is shown 
to have been a “backward and neglected 
field”. 

The author's remedy for this deplor- 
able state of affairs is the consolidated 
school, with its larger facilities for activi- 
ties of all kinds, social, educational, eco- 
nomic, etc. This is discussed from all 
sides with ability, optimism, and enthusi- 
asm. While this book will be especially 
valuable and useful for reading circles, it 
Should also be found serviceable in con- 
nection with the rural courses for teachers 
now being established in many sections 
of the country. 





Bricker’s Agricultural 


Education for Teachers 


By GARLAND A. BRICKER, 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, 
Ohio State University, 


Price, 80 cents 


HIS book is suitable not only for ac. 

tive and prospective teachers but is 
also a satisfactory and comprehensive 
manual for district and county superin- 
tendents and for supervisors of rural edu- 
cation. As a text or reference book for 
college and normal school classes or as a 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle book it 
will also be found invaluable, in acquaint- _ 
ing the student with new ideas in agricul- 
tural education. 


The book. attempts to give the_| 


teacher the true spirit of “rural minded- 
ness.” It aims to supply correct profes- 
sional knowledge of what to teach and 
how and when to teach it. The clear and 
simple language, the concise treatment, 
the logical arrangement of topics and 
the many practical aids to teachers sug- 
gested, are all calculated to win for this 
manual a deservedly high place in the 
field of agricultural education. 
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“man proclamation was 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


— 


A STARTLING PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


The order of the German Ad- 
the waters 


cluding the whole English 
Channel, a “war zone” after Febru- 
ary 18, and announcing that 
“every enemy merchant _ ship 
found in this war zone will be 
destroyed, even if it is impossible 
to avert dangers which threaten 
the crew and passengers,” and 
adding that neutral ships in this 
war zone will also be in danger, 
has elicited almost world-wide 
comment and condemnation. In 
some quarters it is regarded as 
largely bluff, but it can hardly be 
so treated in view of the recent 
blowing up of British merchant 
vessels by German submarines. 
If. Germany had at command a 
mavy with. which she could en- 
force a blockade of British ports, 
there would be no question of 
her right to intercept merchant 
ships, and seize their cargoes, 
and even to sink them, provided 
the passengers and crews were 
first removed; but to make sub- 
marine attacks upon merchant 
ships and to sink them with all 
on board is a violation of the 
rules of civilized warfare which 
would have been thought incred- 
ible, if the policy had not been 
officially declared. If it is car- 
ried out, and especially if neutral 
ships are made the targets, it can 
hardly fail to be regarded as war 
upon neutrals, and treated ac- 


cordingly. 
THE LUSITANIA AND NEU- 
* TRAL FLAGS. 
One excuse given for the Ger- 


an order 
said to have been given by the 
British Admiralty to British 
merchant steamships to hoist a 
neutral flag when approaching 
the danger zone. Confirmatory 
of this was the act of.the cap- 
tain of the Atlantic liner .Lusi- 
tania, under warning from the 
British Admiralty, in hoisting the 
American flag as it came near 
the British coast. But it appears 
that there is no ground for pro- 
test here because the use of flags 
of other nations by ships of be- 
ligefants is a customary practice, 
and especially because there is no 
provision of international law 
against the use of a neutral flag 
to enable a merchant steamer of 
a belligerent power to escape de- 
struction. The German cruiser 
Emden did not hesitate to hoist 
a neutral flag to enable her to 
entet Penang harbor unopposed 
for the purpose of sinking a Rus- 
sian cruiser and a French de- 
stroyer: and that was an act of 
war, while the course taken by 


“thé Lusitania was°only an at- 


tempt to escape a deadly and un- 
justifiable “attack by submarines. 
The British merchant shipping 
act of 1894 expressly recognizes 


“as legitimate the use of British 


colors by foreign vessels for the 
purpose of escaping capture. 
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FORMAL PROTESTS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The formal protests of the 
American government first, 
against the instructions said to 


have been given by the British 
Admiralty ~ to British merchant 
vessels to fly a neutral flag as a 
ruse to escape attack, and second, 
against the menace to neutral 
shipping and lives involved in the 
German proclamation, were sent 
out simultaneously, presumably 
with the idea of showing neutral- 
ity by criticising both belliger- 
ents at. the same time. But the 
net result, judging from the news- 
paper comments, was to irritate 


«both about equally. Of the two 


the note to Berlin was the 
stronger as it may well have 
been, for the British instructions 
amounted to no more than the 
extension of a practice already 
common and _ generally recog- 
nized, while the German procla- 
mation carries with it a violation 
of all existing rules of naval 
warfare, which provide for the 
security of neutral lives and 
shipping. Unless prudence re- 
strains the German government 
from a literal carrying out of the 
policy embodied in its proclam:- 
tion, there is serious trouble 
ahead. 


THE GERMAN FOOD SUPPLY. 


The German Government has 
again given formal assurances to 


the American government. that 
food products imported directly 
or indirectly from the United 


States will not be included in the 


expropriation of grain supplies 
in favor of the Government or 
the German army, but will be 


placed at the disposal of the Ger- 
man people through free and un- 
restricted channels of trade. It 
announces also that the Bundes- 
rath has rescinded the regula- 
tions under which imported grain 
could be sold only to municipali- 
ties or specified organizations. 
All this is intended to encourage 
grain supply from abroad, and to 


prevent its being treated as rela-°* 


tive contraband; but, as has al- 
ready been suggested in this col- 
umn, it does not change the fact 
that the unrestricted entrance of 
imported grain will promote the 
German government’s expropria- 
tion scheme by relieving the de- 
mand upon the government sup- 
plies. 


THE FIGHT ON THE SHIP- 
PING BILL. 


The fight in the Senate over 
the Administration ship-purchase 
bill has been continued through 
the week, both sides manifesting 
grim determination. All _ pre- 
cedents have been broken in the 
prolongation of sessions night 
after night, while the Senators 
slumber by relays on temporary 
cots in adjoining committee 
rooms, waiting summons for roll 
calls on motions that may be 
made. The opponents of the bill 
have accumulated a mass of ma- 
terial, with which they prolong 
their speeches against the bill 
through the small hours; while 
the Administration Senators 
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adopt orders of arrest, and con- 
template severe applications of 
the closure. The seven mutinous 
Senators show no signs of yield- 
ing. Meanwhile, the fixed date 
of adjournment hastens apace; 
and important appropriation bills 
await action. The grave business, 
financial and international issues 
involved justify the strenuousness. 
of the contest. 


THE EXPORT ON . WAR 


MUNITIONS. 
The impression seems to pre- 


vail in some quarters that to al- 
low the export of war munitions 
to either of the belligerents is 
an unneutral act; and a bill has 
been introduced in Congress to 
prohibit it. But the position of 
the American government upon 
this question has been formally 
stated in a letter from Secretary 
Bryan to Senator Stone of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It amounts to this: That it is. 
the business of a belligerent 
operating on the high seas, and 
not the duty of a neutral, to pre- 
vent contraband from reaching 
the enemy. If Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary are unable to im- 
port contraband from this coun- 
try it is not the duty of the 
United States, on this account, to 
close its markets to the Allies. 
To prevent all trade in contra- 
band would be to equalize the 
difference due to the relative 
naval strength of the belligerents, 
and that would be an unneutrak 
act. The German Ambassador 
himself, under instructions from 
his government, has notified the 
United States that “no exception 
can be taken to neutral states. 
letting war material go to Ger- 
many’s enemies from or through 
neutral territory.” 


THE 1914 LYNCHING RECORD. 


There seems to be some falling- 
off in the abominable practice of 


lynching. At least, the number 
of lynchings reported in 1914 was 
only fifty-two, which is the 
smallest number since records 
were kept, except in 1913, when 
the figure was the same. But. if 
the number of tlynchings has 


fallen off, the practice of resort- 


ing to lynch law for compara- 
tively trivial offences seems to 
be increasing. Formerly, lynching 


was resorted to but rarely except 
for crimes against women. But, 
of last year’s cases, only seven 
were for rape, or attempted rape. 
One man was lynched for steal- 
ing shoes, one for stealing a mule, 
one for assisting a man to ¢s- 
cape, and one for being found 
under a house. Three women 
were lynchel, one of them, a girl 
of seventeen, being lynched for 
killing a man who had raped her. 
These monstrous crimes are a dis- 
grace to American civilization. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


Naturally . enough, conjectures 
and estimates as to the effect 
upon Administration measures of 
the ‘changed composition of the 
next ‘Congress are rife, as the 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 


A CONNECTING LINK || EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 








between the teacher wanting keepers, Stenographers, etc. | 
a position and a position need- Our Normal Department 
ing a teacher is the trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. sige year more High Schools and Busi- 
1 


® ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY This means better chances for employment and for 

better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
We place hundreds of teachers peepertion to students than any similar school we 
now of; and with an ambition todo the most 
ee thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


7 every year. feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
3 School is 


2 Send for our form and manual. ‘‘Educationally the strongest Business School in 
ee New England.’’ 


F PE, ASE We have information that is well worth your while. 
A + Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 


Founded 1904 





6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 
































| By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
$5 . 650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth. $1.50 net 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. 
i Used as a textbook in many technical schools and.colleges. 

Instructors and men in practice say : “The problems which it presents give the student 
a means of hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in practice’’ 
‘‘We have used the book in question very satisfactorily ’’; “It seems to me that. this is the 
best publication of problems in mechanics that I have ever seen.” 


yy | JOHN WILEY.& SONS, Inc. . : 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 


THE POPULAR Drawing Pencil 


DIXON’S “SPECIAL BLACK” No. 312 


(MADE IN JERSEY CITY) 


gc THE CHILD DELIGHTS IN USING IT 
| THE TEACHER LIKES ITS WORK 
THE SCHOOL BOARD FINDS IT ECONOMICAL 


© If you don’t know it, send us 10c in stamps and we will mail you THE BIG THREE of which this is one 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N..j. 
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ANCIENT NATIONS AND MODERN 
PROGRESS 
pein ial 


Ashley’s Ancient Civilization is a text along 
new lines. It treats the essentials of the history 
of the Orient, Greece, and Rome in about 350 pages. 
It is. a brief treatment but the proportions have 
been correctly maintained and by a carefui selection 
of topics it has been possible to give emphasis to 
important tepics and to omit or properly subordi- 
nate those of lesser importance without confusion 
in the narrative. 


Special emphasis has been laid on the human 
element of the story and apon the contributions of 
the ancient civilizations to our own. A large per- 
ceatage of the space is given to social and economic 
conditions and the book shows how earning a living 
was more important even in ancient times than 
governing or being governed. 


The book is planned for the busy course, with 
numerous aids and helps. There are summaries of 
the longer narrative chapters and frequent com- 
parisons between the different peoples and civiliza- 
tions studied. The maps emphasize important 
things, and they are not overloaded with details. 
The illustrations illustrate mainly the human side 
of the story. General References, Topics and Studies 
and Questions for Review have been so planned as 
to afford the greatest amount of help and inspira- 
tion to the work of the elassroom. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas 














MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 


A Manual with which any teacher, irrespective of her 
training or experience, can conduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 


OO 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1. The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 


2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 


3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 


4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 


5. Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 


6. Model constitution for athletic association. 


7. Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
efficiency tests. 


—_—j—— 


iv+i124 pages. Tliustrated. Cloth, 72c postpaid. 
Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will be sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 


WORLD BOOK.COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 

















To secure continuously a temperature not above 68° F. which is essential 
for efficiency at school and after, and to secure other details of good 


sable. Read 


EFFECTIVE 


housekeeping the help of PUPIL HEALTH OFFICERS is indispen- 


INEXPENSIVE. SChool Janitors 


by Dr. Putnam, and the Report of the Committee on Stand- 


INDISPENSABLE 


ardizing Janitor Service to the Department of Science 
Instruction of the N. E. A. These will tell you how. 





American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 


230 pp, cloth, $1. postpaid. 


Everyone is Saving Money This Year 


The virtue of thrift is appreciated more than ever. 
easiest and most profitable ways for teachers to save is to join 


One of the 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


Make inquiries from teachers in your city who are members of 
the organization, or drop a postal to 





GEORGE M. WADSWORTH 


Principal Pope Schoo!, Somerville 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


MAKING THE BAD BOY GooD 


GEORGE F. 


WESTON, JR. 


Principal Oakdale School, Dedham, Mass. 


The term bad boy or girl despite the reiter- 
ated assertions of some of our educational 
lecturers that there is no such thing as a really 
bad child—tor when a lies, and 
immoral in other ways he must be classed as 
bad according to any accepted definition of the 
word and because his badness may be traced to 
environment, heredity or physical defects does 
not affect the fact. 

Admitting, then, the existence of the bad boy 
our problem is how to make him a good boy 
and the first step in this direction is to 
mine the cause of his evil proclivities. 

When the badness is due to physical defects 
no amount of training or corrective measures 
will effect a cure and the skill of modern there- 
putics and surgery must be called in, 

When the badness is due to heredity it may be 


boy steals 


deter- 


directly from either or both parents or may, 
through the law of atavism, be the legacy oi 


some remote ancestor. In either case, the cure 
can be effected only through education, When 
wayward tendencies are due to environment the 
first step is, naturally, to remove the child from 
his bad surroundings and place him in a position 
where the influences brought to bear upon him 
will be in the direction of virtue and then we 
must attempt so to alter his character that huis 
impulses will be in the direction of that which 
is right. 

Altering the environment, is 
of the state through the courts, and character 
building, is the duty of the school; more im- 
portant indeed than the curriculum itself. 

At a recent meeting of a civic club in’ Chi- 
cago the members as an experiment tried the 
examination given for the admission of pupils 
to the high schools of that city and these men, 
doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men; the 
most intellectual and best educated in the city 
failed almost without exception to pass the ex- 
amination. To those who hold that the imprint- 
ing of facts upon the mind is the chief end and 
aim of the school this must have been a heart 
breaking revelation for the city had spent time 
and money lavishly and the life work of many 
teachers had been spent to teach these men facts 
nearly all of which had been forgotten. But 
these men had learned something in the schools, 
something not put in the course of study, but 
something of infinitely more value than algebra 


the province 


or Latin. They had learned application, initi- 
ative, honor, self reliance and the infinite num- 
ber of elements which go to make up what we 


call character. 
We may distinguish two aspects of elements. in 
the composition of character, first the negative 


or non-commission of evil and second the posi- 


tive or the performance of good. 

The attitude of mind of an individual toward 
the commission of a bad action may be one of 
three kinds. He may commit the bad action 


after a more or less severe struggle against the 
temptation, he may be sorely tempted yet fight 
and win the battle against the evil, or he may 
have a character’ so strong, a_ will so well 
trained, that when confronted with the possi- 
bility of doing a bad action he feels no tempta- 
tion to carry it out. This latter type, the man 
with the trained will is, of course, the one which 
we as teachers should strive to produce. How 
may it be accomplished? 

Not very many yeats ago the teacher would 
have said that this end could best be attained 
by a frequent and skilful application of the rod 
and would have clinched his point by quoting 
various passages from the proverbs of Solomon. 
So prevalent was this faith in the efficacy of 
an external application of “birch tonic” that 
the schoolmaster used to be, and in fact still 


usually portrayed in picture or story as a sort 
of monster with a book in one hand and a 
switch in the other, seeking whom he may 


chastise and taking an unholy joy in the weep- 
ings and wailings of his victims. 

The best which can be claimed for the method 
of discipline by punishments is the formation of 
a character which will resist temptation through 
fear of the consequences but it does not develop 
the character to which vice makes no appeal, 
History will show us that corporal punishment 
does not tend to the commission of 
crimes. 

Negative virtue or the attitude of mind which 
does not desire wrong doing can be cultivated 
by the teacher or social worker in many ways, 
the most important of which, possibly, is by the 
method of substitution of healthy amusements 
and aims for the vicious ones. This can be 
done although it may require much time and 
patience. It is better fun to go to a gymna- 
siwm for an evening than to hang around the 
street corner smoking cigarettes or telling vul- 


lessen 


gar stories. A ball team, boxing club, or boy 
scout troop offers more opportunity for sport 


than a gang organized for the destruction of 
property. There is more real adventure and 
better tokd in “The Count of Monte Christo” or 
in “Treasure Island,” than there is in “Nick Car- 
ter or Diamond Dick.” These facts are so well- 
known to us and we believe them so thoroughly 
that we find it difficult to conceive that the little 
“tough kid” on the street doesn’t believe it and 
can only be made to see how much more en- 
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joyment there “is in the déecént things by very 
careful and tactful guidance. It is “up to” the 
teacher to prove to the fellows that it is a 
better proposition to play clean sports, read 
clean literature and live clean lives than to in- 
dulge their vicious tastes and it is “ up to” the 
community and the parents to provide the 
means, land, apparatus, and instructors, for the 
better amusements which are to be gradually 
substituted for the bad ones. 


In attempting to inculcate the desire to do 
right we find that the problem is twofold; the 
boy must be made to realize the effect of his 
conduct upon himself and its effect upon others. 
The consideration of the first of these phases 
leads‘ us directly to the doctrine of natural pun- 
ishments as preached by Rousseau and practiced 
by others. To let the punishment fit the crime 
and be the natural result of it is, in theory, 
sound and even if carried to the extreme would 
lead to an improvement of the race through the 
law of the survival of the fittest but we cannot 
for a moment consider this theory seriously in 
its extreme form. It is ridiculous to think of 
allowing a pupil to continue in the ways of idle- 
ness until it brings its own punishment of ig- 
norance or to let a boy play with loaded fire- 
arms until the sudden termination of his life 
teaches him that such toys are wrong to play 
with. Excellent results may be obtained from 
the application of this theory, however, when it 
is used with common sense and intelligent guid- 
ance. We must in many cases interpose some 
immediate punishment in the place of the de- 
ferred punishment which may come too late to 
be of any benefit to the individual. Such punish- 
ment may be of any form, even corporal pun- 
ishment has proved very effective in many cases, 
but the greatest care must be exercised that the 
boy does not get the idea that he has done 
wrong—been punished—and accounts squared. 
This is one of the greatest dangers of corporal 
punishment; the teacher feels that justice has 
been satisfied, the boy feels that the ledger has 
been balanced and he is at liberty to begin all 
over again to roll up a new bill. The punish- 
ment to be effective must be administered as a 
corrective measure and the pupil must be made 
to realize that the teacher occupies toward him 
not the position of a judge and executioner but 
that of a physician who is sincerely interested 
in his welfare and that the punishment is not ad- 
ministered with any spirit of retaliation, but that 
it is a medicine and if it is not effective the dose 
will be increased or changed for something 
stronger. 

The adult seems to the boy to be totally un- 
connected with his life except as a power which 
may limit his pleasures in a seemingly mean- 
ingless and arbitrary manner and the boy cares 
absolutely nothing whether his parents or 
teachers look with favor or disfavor upon his 


_—=-~ 
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actions exCept as such disfavor may operate to 
do him an injury or limit his pleasures but he 
does care, and care immensely, whether his 
companions view his actions, with favor or con- 
tempt. A teacher may thrash a boy a dozen 
times for an offence and he will repeat it at the 
first Opportunity that presents itself if he thinks 
that he can escape detection, bnt once let “the 
gang” tell him to “cut it out” and the offence 
will never occur again. 

This group control is a poweritul 
lever in the hands of a skilful teacher and one 
which he may use to a great advantage in nearly 
all situations .with which he has to deal for al- 
most every action in the boys world has its social 
or group significance. The boy is a gregarious 
animal and a number of boys brought together 
in a school will naturally organize into groups 
and gangs which are organized for the purpose 
of having “fun.” If undirected the boy is very 
helpless in his amusements and falls back upon 
the excitement which follows the destruction 
of property, petty theaving, and the like. If 
we attempt to break up these gangs we are 
doomed to failure because although not defi- 
nitely organized under a constitution and taking 
no vows of allegiance their members possess in 
no small degree, the virtue of loyalty to each 
other and to the group. We ought instead of 
working against the gang to recognize its power 
and work with it, or better, make it work with. 
us. We ought to join the gang if we are 
worthy—few teachers are, by the way, when 
judged by the boy’s dynamic standards—and as 
member and leader of the gang the teacher may 
have his hand on the lever of gang sentiment 
and can guide and direct the public opinion of 
the boy’s world which is the only opinion to 
which the boy attaches any value. The gang is 
out for fun and to find a means to work off the 
superfluous energy of its members and if left to 
itself will succeed in making adult life in the 
community where it operates unbearable vet un- 
der proper direction it will turn this energy into 
a good use. The boy scout movement, boy 
camps, the George Junior Republic, and similar 
organizations are organized gangs of this char- 
acter and are doing an incalcuable amount of 
good to the community. 

Making the bad boy good is a fascinating 
game, more exciting than bridge, with quite as 
large an element of risk and with larger stakes. 
Our opponent, the forces of evil, has the advan- 
tage of a longer experience and perhaps holds 
the better cards but the teacher and social 
worker, representing the forces of good, are 
constantly improving in the knowledge of the 
game and are finding the weak places in their 
opponents play. They have already learned two 
great rules of the game—that goodness means 
expression and not repression and that the bad 
boy would much rather be a good boy if he knew 
how much more sport it was. ; 


cb> 
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Study what you have'need of or soon will need to use and learn to use by using. 





—Chicago Tribune. 
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COOK COUNTY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


[Editorial.] 


We have often written and spoken of Rural 
Cook County as leading the world in vision, in 
spirit, and in achievement. We know the work 
in its detail and in its evolution. We have fol- 
lowed its upward trend with delight, and with 
keen satisfaction have we kept our readers in- 
formed as to its progress. We never tire of 
studying the development and we know that 
many of our readers enjoy learning of the great 
strides of Edward J. Tobin, and his Country 
Life Directors, Eugene M. Phillips, Seth 
Shepard, Thomas W. Hart, Catherine 
McClaughrey and Orville T. Bright, Jr., who are 
on the job twelve months in the year. 

The latest feature is the employment in the 
next summer vacation of fifteen of the teachers 
at the same salary per month for three months 
as they receive for nine months. Each of the 
five Country Life Directors selects three teachers 
from his division, selecting without fear, 
favor or interference of any kind the teachers 
who have most efficiently worked out the plans 
of Mr. Tobin and his Country Life Directors. 

That all teachers may work intelligently Mr. 
Tobin and his associates have worked out in 
minute detail the following outline of the ends 
aimed at and the means for their attainment. 

Rural education needs to be revolutionized, 
There seems to be a uniyersal demand for a 
change that will connect, the school training 
more closely with the life and the work of the 
people; a change that will bring the school to 
the home and tie together the book learning of 
the one and the doing of useful things of the 
other. Such a system would vitalize book edu- 
cation by putting into practical application the 
principle—“study what you have need of, or 
soon will need, and learn by doing.” The in- 
troduction of this system will put real educa- 
tion within the reach of every country boy and 
girl, whether rich or poor, in the schools nearest 
at hand. 

Every pupil over ten years, of age should be 
required to cultivate a plot of land on his 
father’s farm as a part of his regular school 
course. In order to properly carry out this 
plan, an adequate number of field supervisors 
must be employed during the summer vacation 
period, so that the home project work will be as 
well directed as the more academic work of the 
school. 

The home is the center of our civilization. 
Therefore, home project clubs should be the 
very best way of making home subjects the 
center of the school. No other school ac- 
tivity opens so wide a field for the profitable 
and agreeable combination of study with doing, 
as the School Field and Garden Home Pro- 
jects. 

Nothing needs dignifying more than does the 
scientific tilling of the soil. Nothing dignifies 
a subject like giving it a place in the school 
course. Other subjects and occupations have 


been dignified in that way. Why not dignify the 
initiating and carrying to successful completion, 
“home projects.” Pupils should be taught to 
do things as well as to study things. 

PLAN. 

All pupils over ten years of age are to rent 
from their parents a plot of land, paying the 
usual rent. 

Pupils are to cultivate their plots under the 
joint supervision of their parents and the 
Country Life Director of their Divison. 

Itemized accounts of all receipts and expendi- 
tures must be kept as directed by the Country 
Life Director. 

The net receipts must be placed in a reliable 
bank to the credit of the pupil, loaned on good 
security or expended in a useful way. 

The parents should advise regarding the dis- 
posal of the net proceeds. 

Reports and tabulations are to be made by 
pupils as required by the Country Life Director. 

This work is an extension of the school sys- 
tem of the county and will be supervised and di- 
rected by the school officials who direct the 
work in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

STANDARD SIGNBOARD. 

A unifonm, standard signboard to mark the 
pupil’s plots will be used throughout the 
country. 

Sign boards should be made by pupils under 
the direction of their teachers, before March 1, 
Copies have been furrfished each teacher so that 
the signboards will be uniform im. size and let- 
tering. 

Make the board 12 by 18 inches, from one- 
inch lumber planed on one side. 

Paint the smooth side of the board white and 
let it dry. 

Lay the copy on heavy pasteboard and cut 
out letters with a sharp knife, leaving a small 
space when necessary to hold the letters in 
place. 

Lay this copy on stencil paper and mark let- 
ters with a_ pencil, then lay stencil naper on 
heavy pasteboard and cut out letters same as 
copy. 

Tack stencil to painted board, keeping the 
letters of the stencil pressed firmly to the board 
while applying the black paint for lettering. 

SUPERVISION. 

The, School Field and Garden Clubs will be 
under the general supervision of the county su- 
perintendent of schools. 

The Country Life Directors will cooperate 
with the parents in the supervision of their chil- 
dren’s School and Home Projects. 

The Country Life Director will personally 
visit each member's plot frequently during the 
summer vacation. 

Three or more teachers will be appointed by 
the Country Life Director to assist in visiting 
and supervising the pupils’ plots in his division. 
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E BLOT. 

The pupil’s plot/shGuld be as near the home 
on his father’s farm as can be secured. 

When no land is available on the parents’ 
farm a plot should be rented as near home as 
can be obtained. 

Fathers should locate the plot. They know 
the soil, drainage, and where it will least inter- 
fere with their own plans. 

The plot should never exceed one acre—160 
square rods. 

The. standard size for comparison of results 
will be one-tenth of an acre—sixteen square 
rods. 

The plot selected by the pupil’s parents is the 
right plot; no matter what its size or shape. 

Pupils should stake off, measure and draw 
diagram of their plots, which must be filed with 
the Country Life Director of the Division. 

The Country Life Director will assist pupils 
in verifying these measurements upon his first 
visit to the plot. 

WHAT TO PLANT. 

Ask your father; he knows best. Do not 
plant anything he does not think you should, 
for you will need his advice from the beginning 
to the end. 

You can grow any product that any other pu- 
pil in your neighborhood can grow. 


MARKET, 

Study carefully market conditions in your lo- 
cality before deciding what to plant. 

Do not grow what cannot be 
marketed. 

Consult your parents; they know market con; 
ditions in your locality. 

Grow only those things they tell you can be 
marketed profitably. 

The Country Life Director will furnish you 
with a list of products that are now grown profit- 
ably in your vicinity. 

ACCOUNTS. 

An itemized account of all receipts and ex- 
penditures must be kept by each pupil. 

Records of observations such as dates of 
planting, transplanting, blossoming, ripening, 
etc., must be kept as required by the Country 
Life Director. 

Accounts must be kept up to date for the in- 
spection of the Country Life Director on his 
visits. 

At the close of the season every pupil will 
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ecenstruet for» the, county superintendent of 
schools ‘an illustrated- booklet, nine by eleven 
inches, the booklet to contain story of “How I 
Made My Crop,” including an itemized account 
of all receipts and expenditures. 

All records must be kept on standard forms 
adopted for the School Field and Garden Clubs. 


NET PROFITS. 
The net profits belong to the pupil. 
The net profits must be banked, loaned, or 
expended as the parents advise. 
Parents will see that it is wisely expended, 
safely loaned or placed in a properly super- 
vised bank, 


ACHIEVEMENT. 

Cook County Achievement Credits will be 
awarded annually to pupils who are recom- 
mended by the Country Life Director as having 
successfully completed School and Home Pro- 
jects. 

Credit-Awarding Exercises will be held an- 
nually on the second Saturday of May at Fuller- 
ton Hall, Art Institute, Chicago. 

The Achievement Emblem will 
upon recognition of the first credit. 

Additional credits will be awarded annually 
thereafter upon the recommendation of the 
Country Life Director for successful completion 
of School Field and Garden Home Projects by 
the welding of silver stars in the emblem. When 
ten credits have been recognized the Achieve- 
ment Emblem will be complete. 

Two or more credits may be granted for one 
achievement when the results are extraordinary 
and have been occasioned by unusual initiative, 
energy and industry. 

Achievement, a magazine devoted to the 
School Field and Garden Home Projects of 
Cook County, will be issued at least once a vear 
by the county superintendent of schools. 

Copies of Achievement will be furnished free 
to all pupils doing the work. 

Names, post-office addresses, crops grown, 
square rods cultivated, expenses, gross and net, 
receipts, and Achievement credits awarded, will 
be published in this magazine. 

The Country Life Director will select the best 
stories written by pupils on “How I Made My 
Crop” for publication in Achievement. 

Achievement will be illustrated with pictures 
selected by the Country Life Director, portray- 
ing various phases of pupil’s work. 
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WASHINGTON 


E. 


From out the page of history, long ago, 
There steps a stately figure, calm and slow, 

Serene his bearing and august his mold 
“The Father of His Country”; loved of old. 


How, on those noble features, shining through, 
We see the patriot’s purpose, tried and true! 

Those eagle glances cowed the nation’s foes, 
That stern will conquered in the battle’s throes. 


E. S$. 


Intolerant only of deceit and wrong, 
His love of man rose ever high and strong, 
Home, fortune, life unto the common need 
Counted no sacrifice, only duty’s need. 


Oh nobie, vital presence, with us stay 
To solve the problems of our modern day, 
Give of thy power to choose with clear insight, 
Thy faith in God, thy strength to do the right. 
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FACTS AND QUESTIONS ABOUT VERMONT 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


CHARLES A. ADAMS 
Castleton, Vermont 


The normal schools by act of the legislature 
of 1898 are continued until 1920. 

The Commission, in April, i914, refused to 
give the normal schools a hearing on the 
charges made against them. 

Only one of the investigators entered a class- 
room during a _ recitation. He said: “That 
teacher is doing as good work as we are doing 
in my own state.” 

No other state has the temerity, éven to think 
of abolishing its normal schools. On the con- 
trary, the other states are increasing the number 
of their normal schools, and increasing their 
appropriations. 

There is not one state in the Union where the 
normal schools furnish all the trained teachers 
necessary for the elementary schools. 

It is charged that the normal schools are one 
year training classes. More than half of those 
at Castleton are taking a two-year course. 

Seventy-five per cent. of those in attendance 
at the normal. schools in the last two years are 
high school graduates. 

Slightly more than thirty per cent. in the high 
school training classes are high school gradu- 
ates. 

Castleton alone has nearly as many high 
school graduates this year among its students 
as all the high school training classes. 

The normal school students are one to three 
years older than the high school training class 
girls. 

Three out of four of the normal students have 
at least one more year of scholarship to their 
credit than have most of the high school train- 
ing class girls. 

There are ten teachers at each normal school 
to carry on the work which each high school 
training class teacher attempts. 

Are the normals one year training classes? 

There are seventy-five students at Castleton 
this year. The teachers are paid approximately 
$7,500. Therefore, the cost for each year of 
training for each student is $100. The high 
school training class teachers are paid $1,000 to 
$1,150 each. This year there are at least seven 
classes with a membership of eight or less. The 
cost of one year’s training for each of these 
graduates is, therefore, $125 to $150. Since the 
establishment of the high school training classes 
the average number of graduates from each class 
has been ten. This would make the average 
cost for each year of training for each graduate 
$100 to $110. These figures disregard the cost 
of books, feul, janitor and _ miscellaneous 
expenses. Do the above figures bear out the 
Statement that the normals are operating at 
heavy expense? 

The Commission recommends $40,000 for the 
sixteen or eighteen high school training courses 
proposed under the Junior, Senior, high "school 
“cheme. Taking some of the largest places in 


the state we find the membership of the train- 
ing classes to be as follows for the past three 
years :— 


1912 1913 1914 Av’ge 
Burlington ........ ibhes dscvecee 12 8 9 9 2-3 
Metis 2. 8sbad. . cM diviviis bed 6 il 14 10 1-3 
Bennington iss. edie. eek. 8 7 10 8 1-3 

This shows an average of about ten. Let us 


grant, for the sake of argument, that they will 
have a membership of fifteen. This would make 
the membership of the sixteen or eighteen 
classes about 250, operating at a total cost of 
$40,000; the cost for each student would be 
about $160. If by any possibility there were 
twenty in each class the average cost per gradu- 
ate would be $125. Would the high — school 
training classes then be operating at heavy ex- 
penser: 

The union superintendents are practically 
unanimous in saying that all the training of 
teachers should not be given to the training 
courses in high schools. This statement is -based 
on personal letters to me. 

PROBLEM. 

There are about 1,350 untrained teachers in 
Vermont. 400 to 450 new teachers are needed 
annually. 

How long will it take the sixteen or eighteen 
training classes as recommended in the Car- 
negie report, working alone, to place teachers 
with some training in all the elementary schools 
in Vermont? ; 

DATA. 

The larger places have no larger training 
classes than the other towns in the state. They 
have all averaged about ten graduates annually. 
The Carnegie report says; (Page 62): “Under 
any possible system, it will take a number of 
years, to supply all the schools with trained 
teachers.” 

The Vermont Commission says; (Page 43): 
“Above all other considerations, however, the 
practical question of how to secure a sufficient 
number of suitable teachers is now of first im- 
portance.” 

At the very least, to have been consistent, 
should not the report have also said, as one su- 
perintendent wrote: “The present normal 
schools should be continued. They have done 
and are doing good work. I would continue 
both the present normals, and the high school 
training classes until every school is equipped 
with a trained teacher.” 

QUESTIONS. 

Do you know that Vermont ranks absolutely 
last in the amount of money appropriated for 
its normal schools? 

If the normal schools are not continued. what 
will you do with the nearly $60,000 of state 
property at Castleton and Jolinson? 

Do, you think that schools are “Lacking in 
Observation and .Practice.teaching,”--when each 
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member of the” gradvating lass observes, and 


teaches half a year in the primary,, intermediate 
and grammar grades with twenty-five to thirty- 


five children in each room, and when, as at 
Castleton, there is a rural school with more 
than thirty? 


Is the patronage of a “Local instead of a 
state-wide character” when last year sixty-three 
towns and this year sixty-four towns are repre- 
sented in the two schools? 


Would you call Castleton a “Local” institu- 
tion, when last year the following counties were 
represented: Addison, Bennington, Chittendon, 
Franklin, Lamoille, Rutland, © Washington, 
Windham and Windsor? 

Would you call it a “Local” institution, when 
this year there were ten counties represented, 
and more than half came from outside Rutland 
county ? 

Would you call it “Local” when more than 
thirty students come more than seventy miles 
to attend a normal school, and when twenty 
come more than 100 miles? 

Are the normals one year training classes? 
If so, why do girls enter the normal schools in- 
stead of attending the high school training 
classes in their home towns? 

If so, why do girls who are graduates of high 
school training classes. enter the normal schools? 

If so, why does the Vermont Federation of 
Women’s. Clubs send six girls to the Vermont 
normal schools at an annual expense of $900 
and not to the high school training classes, even 
though they have been urged to send girls to 
the high school training classes? 

If so, why do superintendents turn to the 
normal schools for their best teachers? 

Why do superintendents write: “I have never 
observed any evidence but what your graduates 
were as skilful, other things being equal, as 
graduates from other normal schools.” 

Another writes: “Personally I am in favor of 
the high school teacher training courses as a 
temporary expedient, but I would prefer nor- 
mal girls for all my schools if I could get them. 
I consider the abolishing of the normal schools 
a decidedly backward step for Vermont to take.” 

A third writes: “There is a feeling among the 
superintendents that you are building up a good 
school, and that you are turning out teachers 
who will fill the long felt need as regards rural 
schools.” 

A fourth writes: “I would say, without excep- 
tion, that the work of your graduates in our 
schools is of a high standard. I do not see but 
that on the whole, the work of graduates of a 
Vermont normal school who have had previous 
high school training, is as good as the work of 
the graduates of the normal schools of Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Why do make these 


superintendents state- 
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ments’ unless the ,normal sch@ols are doing 
something better and something beyond what 
the ‘High’ school training classes are doing, or 
can ever hope to do? 

If you had one stream furnishing your prop- 
erty with water, and conditions demanded four 
times that amount of water, would you cut off 
the original stream, unless you were dead cer- 
tain that the second stream were large enough? 
Would you not hesitate all the more, if you 
knew there was a possibility of increasing the 
amount of water from the first stream, and es- 
pecially if it were clearer, better water? 
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ANTICIPATE PUPIL’S DIFFICULTIES. 
SUPERINTENDENT H. J. WIGHTMAN 
Ardmore, Pa. 

One of the chief causes for reduced efficiency 
in teaching results over what is possible to ob- 
tain is due to the fact that many teachers fail to 
anticipate pupils’ difficulties. I recall one read- 
ing lesson I heard last year which was a flat 
failure because of just two or three sentences 
that were meaningless to the pupils. At least 
one-third of the reading time was consumed in 
making clear what should have been anticipated 
in a preparation period and the result was that 
all interest in the subject-matter was lost. The 
pupils had had a period for silent reading, the 
teacher sitting at her desk idle, but nothing was 
done to aid pupils and not a question was asked 
by any pupil. If a lesson és worth reading it 
should have a period for study and interpreta- 
tion of certain parts, at a time previous to the 
reading period. At the reading petiod interest 
should not be diverted from the content. This 
does not mean that certain parts should not be 
reread, but always in the interest of making the 
content vital. 

Most lessons are assigned without the 
teacher’s knowledge of the difficulties pupils will 
encounter. This needs remedying. I have 
noted a great many instances in which instead 
of telling pupils the meaning of a word teachers 
have turned them aside from the work in hand 
to look up in their dictionaries and the diction- 
ary failed to make the meaning any clearer. I 
do not believe in telling pupils things they can 
find out for themselves when they have time to 
do so and when they will be benefitted suffi- 
ciently by looking up, but we direct pupils to 
look up many things when their time is wasted 
to no purpose. It is one of the important 
points in a teacher’s preparedness to know what 
to tell pupils and what to ask them to find out, 
and to know just where to direct them, Teachers 
should give pupils the benefit of their wider 
study of the subject. On this point many times 
hinges the wide difference in the preparedness 
of pupils of the same grade but under direction 
of different teachers. 
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The highest responsibility that faces the teacher is to develop a sense of public service 


—to effect the transfer of morals from the individual sense to the social sense. 
always hid individual morals in this country. 
morals.—Bruce R. Payne, President George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 


We have 
We are only now developing social 
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IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES 
FRANK A. MANNY 
Baltimore 

We have fallen upon evil times and the world has 
waxed very old and wicked. Politics are very corrupt. 
Children are no longer respectful to their parents.—Kin,, 
Narom Sin of Chaldea—3820 B. C. 

Is the average age of human beings greater or 
less than it was in the time of our grandfathers? 

Is the death rate greater in the city or in the 
country? 

Which show the better results in spelling, 
writing and arithmetic, the schools of today or 
those of half a century ago? 

These are samples of questions which come 
up each year among young people who are pre- 
paring to teach. One would suppose that in 
this group there would be some prejudice in 
favor of the present, but almost without excep- 
tion the students, like their elders, are as certain 
that the past was superior to the present as they 
are that the country, in which they do not 
wish to live, is superior to the city where 
they wish to be. 

The age of the patriarchs and the fall of man 
are usually the only real arguments which are 
brought forward. The logic of Methusaleh and 
the Garden of Eden leads often to a belief in 
an early tendency toward degeneracy which in- 
evitably makes each successive period worse 
than its predecessors. 

There is often a readiness to see the evils 
which are before ones eyes as greater than those 
which have only the evidence of memory to sup- 
port them. Add to this the ease with which we 
discuss all sorts of questions on the basis of 
our opinions and feelings without any effort to 
secure the facts which are available, and it is 
not hard to account for many of our prejudices. 

Without attempting to present the evidence 
on the first two questions, which gives us some 
belief in improvement it-may be worth while to 
report again some studies made in recent years 
which have bearing on the condition of the 
schools. 

In a number of cities, after much futile dis- 
cussion upon the subject, a test has been made 
by giving the children now in the schools ex- 
amination questions from papers of two genera- 
tions ago, which were found stored away in 
attics and closets. The old papers and the new 
were marked on the same basis and the results 


tabulated. A representative showing follows 
from the first of these comparisons :— 
Spelling—20 words— 1846. 1905-6. 
Number of pupils examined........... 85 245 
Ave. per. of words correct............ 40.6 51.2 
Arithmetic—8 examples— 
Number of pupils examined.......... 79 245 
Ave. per. of answers correct.......... 29.4 65.5 
Geography—12 questions— 
Number of pupils examined........... 81 219 
Ave. per. of answers correct.......... 40.3 53.4 


One of the most careful and impartial stu- 
dents of these and other results makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “In ability to write, to spell, 
to reason and calculate in arithmetic, and in 
knowledge of locational geography, the chil- 
dren in 1905-06 were superior to those taking 
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the tests in 1846. A comparison of the condi- 
tions underlying instruction given in the year 
1846 with that of 1905-06 seems to indicate that 
the comparison of the answers of the two 
periods was a fair one. 

The results have proved the same even when 
the conditions favor the past as in cases in 
which the population half a century ago was 
much more uniformly of English descent than 
it is now, or when, to give the test in the same 
stage in the school, it was found necessary to 
take children younger than those of the 
earlier period. 

There is no reason for congratulation upon 
the facts. The schools of the present, however 
badly off, ought to make a better showing than 
those of the past. The material is presented 
here to show some of the actual evidence in the 
situation. It is urged that discussions of the 
subject take account of facts as well as of feel- 
ings. Comparisons of the letters preserved in 
families for several generations do not 
strengthen the case of the past. The time taken 
to learn.to read and the amount of good 
material read in the beginning years argue for 
the later period. 

No one can make out a better statement of 
debits against the schools of today than can the 
men and women who, as teachers, principals, 
superintendents and commissioners, have the 
most intimate knowledge of the conditions that 
exist. There seems to be a growing sentiment 
that no public expenditure, except health, should 
take precedence of those expenditures involving 
the care and training of children. Compulsory 
education and the longer period required before 
entering work add to the task of the school 
and the standards of life. Schools everywhere 
need searching criticism, There is undoubtedly 
much waste, some due to old habits and some 
to new fancies, but it is not possible to make 
the criticism in the light of present immediate 
shortcomings and needs?—Evening Sun, Balti- 
more. 


VOCATIONAL STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
METELLA KING 
Principal Abbot Schoo], Washington, D. C. 

When Henrietta Rodman was a teacher of 
English in a New York High School, she dove- 
tailed her instruction in that subject with cer- 
tain sociological studies designed to aid stu- 
dents in discovering for what trades or pro- 
fessions they had the best natural equipment. 

It was, moreover, her belief, that such work 
should begin as low as the fourth grade. If 
her thought was that the acquisition of data, 
which might form the basis of a later choice 
ought to begin there, it certainly has much to 
recommend it; and should the knowledge thus 
gained lead some to self-discovery and an early 
decision, that result might well be regarded as 
a great educational economy, for those putipils 
who have selected their life work are, as a na- 
tural consequence of having a fixed purpose, 
more earnest and industrious than that large 
majority with no definite aim. 
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There is, however, a greater need for such 
studies in the eighth grade, for the time when 
choice is imperative draws near. To make a 
small beginning, therefore, in the vocational 
guidance of children who had just entered a 
certain eighth grade class, each pupil was di- 
rected to make a report on the occupation of 
some one person, and it was further requested 
that this occupation should, if possible, be one 
toward which the pupil himself had an inclina- 
tion. The report thus asked for was similar in 
its general plan to one required by Miss Rod- 
man in a high school; but, for these younger 
students, it seemed advisable to work it out 
more in detail; consequently, the following out- 
line to be used in interviewing informants was 
given them:— 


THE STORY OF A [CARPENTER.] 


I. Time of entering the occupation. (About 
what year, or how long ago?) 

II. Previous preparation. 

Ill. Preparation now necessary 
in the occupation. 

IV. Wages, salary or income at first. 

V. Increases and promotions since. 

VI. Hours of work. (a) At first. (b) Now. 

VII. Place in which the work is done. (a) 
Clean well-ventilated and sunny? or the reverse? 
(b) Roomy or crowded? 

VIII. Associates in the work. 

IX. Special difficulties connected with it. 

X. Dangers if any. (a) To health. (b) To 
life. 

XI. Unpleasant or undesirable features. 

XII. Pleasant features. 

XIII. Natural qualities needed. 

XIV. Such further information and advice as 
the person interviewed may give. 

A week was allowed for the collection of 
material. Then, with the memoranda at hand, 
the papers were written during composition 
periods. On examination they were found to 
cover a fairly wide range, including among their 
titles: “A Seamstfess,"° “A Dressmaker,” <A 
Candy Maker,” “A Typewriter and Steno- 
grapher,” “A Salesman,” “ A Chauffeur,” “An 
Electrician,’ “A Railway Engineer,” “ A Law- 
yer,” “An Author,” “An Editor.” There was, 
also, a paper on “A Forewoman in a New York 
Sweat Shop,” which was a social study of real 
though painful interest. 

During the next composition period, several 
of these reports, each representing a different 
occupation were read to the class. Then, at 
suitable times, came personal conferences be- 
tween the teacher and those who had. indicated 
preferences as to an avocation. These were en- 
couraged, wherever encouragement seemed 
wise, and emphasis was placed on the necessary 
preparation. Where the wisdom of encouraging 
was doubtful, the essential qualities for the de- 
sired pursuit were called to mind, with advice 
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to the individual to consider ¢arefully whether 
these qualities pertained to him, and perhaps 
with a suggestion that he investigate other call- 
ings, with especial attention to the question of 
personal fitness. 

One little girl had written “My dearest. wish 
is to become a trained nurse, but, as I know no 
one who holds that position, I am writing about 
a typewriter and stenographer.” For her was ob- 
tained a friendly talk with a professional nurse, 
who had previously been a teacher, and who was 
both discreet and sympathetic. This lady, be- 
lieving that the child’s wish might well be real- 
ized, gave advice and encouragement, and told 
of the preparation, the duties, the pecuniary 
compensation, and the higher reward in the con- 
stant opportunities to relieve suffering, and thus 
take a worthy part in the work of the world. 

The making of these reports had, incidentally, 
highly beneficial results, aside from the accom- 
plishments of their main purpose, which was 
strongly to direct the attention of each student 
toward consideration as to his future calling. To 
the teacher, it afforded a valuable means for 
learning something of the character and ambi- 
tions of each child; and, still better, as has been 
shown, it gave her opportunity to evince her de- 
sire for his welfare, thus promoting friendly 
relations between teacher and taught. To the 
children, also, it brought various benefits: (1) 
It created intense interest in the writing of a 
composition,—an interest that, to a considerable 
degree, was carried over into subsequent. essays. 
(2) In the mind of the child, it connected the 
school with the activities of the world. (3) It 
gave training in a useful form of original in- 
vestigation. (4) It cultivated and broadened 
the social sense by making each pupil feel that 
his report might have value, not only to him- 
self and his classmates but to future classes, for 
it was understood that the papers are to be pre- 
served and used for reference hereafter. 

Nothing more could be done during the first 
semester in the study of occupations except a 
little class reading and discussion, pupils being 
advised to be on the alert for information, and 
encouraged to bring it to the class, either orally, 
as the result of observation, or in the form of 
magazine articles and newspaper clippings. 

It is a question whether such instruction along 
this line as can be given by teachers in connec- 
tion with the studies already prescribed is ade- 
quate to its importance. Much has been said of 
late in regard to eliminating non-essentials, 
and putting into the school curriculum matter 
that has meaning to the child. What is more 
vital to these eighth grade adolescents standing 
on the threshold of a choice among high school 
courses,—a choice which cannot be wisely made 
until the future avocation has been selected,— 
than a knowledge of the nature and rewards of 
many callings, and of the natural and acquired 
equipment needful for each? 
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Botany and zoology are the two sciences that haven’t the answers in the book. 


—Elsie A. Waggoner, Los Angeles, 


February 18, 1915 
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PICTURE STUDY=(V.) 


fr" MARY E. COTTING 


A popular picture likely to give an impres- 
sion of dignity as expressed by great character 
is “Washington At Trenton’—{John Faed— 
Scotland, 1819—London, 1902). There is no 


other picture in which this. great man 





WASHINGTON AT TRENTON.—John Faed. 


shows to better advantage the strength and poise 
of splendid manhood than inthis. While really it 
is a portrait it holds somewhat of another ele- 
ment, and though the artist was not considered 
a master in the acceptedmeaning of that title 
he has approached, the near-greatness of a 
master in this work. 

Here is shown a background of open land 
broken by water spaces over-clouded by massed 
clouds—puffs varying from light to dark as the 
need arises for a suitable background for the 
dark-clothed upper body of the soldier, or the 
body of the animal. 


There is an indefinable majesty of action in the 
man-figure, and deliberate, slow movement of 
the horse. Notice the nicety of appointment 
and equipment, and decide whether, or not, 
they indicate recent action in battle. Discover 
the wheel at the left and discuss the probability 
of its use as a symbol that though destruction 
lies about him, the true man and brave soldier 
is not daunted. Bring out thought of model- 
ing of the figures; are they true to the life, or 
are they idealized? Are the position of arm, 
and direction of the weapon in keeping with the 
uncovered head and carelessly disposed hat? Is 
the setting appropriate? Is the picture sup- 
posed to suggest the strong, man-qualities of the 
subject rather than historical thought? Why 


does one wish to own such a pictufe? It is well 
to have before one that which arouses respéct 
for all, connected with that constructive period 
of our country which developed all of the honor 
and greatness for which the manhood of those 
times was renowned, and which today is the 
standard of a man’s worth. 

The best results from the consideration of 
this picture will be gained by allowing the pu- 
pils to observe it. for several days before at- 
tempting to bring out the thought as suggested 
above. Encourage freedom Of expression and 
connect the thought with all other exercises up- 
on our honored country-man. Encourage the 
pupils to find out about the artist, and his prob- 
able reason for painting a picture, purely 
American in subject. 

It is oftentimes wise to know something of the 
life-history of an artist in order to interpret’ his 
work in a full, broad, true manner, and of the 
Flemish artist Peter Paul Rubens is this especi- 
ally true. 

Pictures painted by this artist, which at first 
sight seem suggestively coarse and repulsive upon 





ARTIST’S INFANT CHILD.—Peter Paul Rubens 


careful analysis with a knowledge of the man’s 
life in mind become stories told enthrallingly as 
only the great could tell them. He is dramatic, 
seemingly impetuous and fervid in the conception 
of a subject, but, close, honest consideration 


(Continued 08 page 185.) 1 
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ABOLITION OF CHILD LABOR POSSIBLE 


Child labor can be abolished in America by 
the present generation according to Owen R. 
Lovejoy, general secertary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, whose tenth annual report has 
just been published. He reviews the legisla- 
tive gains of the last ten years; a fourteen-year 
age limit for factories and provisions for factory 
inspection in thirty-six states instead of thir- 
teen; an eight-hour day tinder sixteen years in 
thirty-four states instead of five. He goes on 
to say: “It was hoped in 1904 that child labor 
could be abolished in ten years of hard work. 
We have been disillusioned. More has been 
done than seemed possible within the period, 
but the field is immensely larger than was sup- 
posed. We now know where child labor exists 
and in what forms. We know that forces must 
be opposed in seeking legislation. We have 
learned the importance of practical education 
for all children and how to co-operate with edu- 
cators to promote it. We have been instru- 
mental in securing the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. We are now at the 
door of Congress asking our Government to 
outlaw traffic among the states in the products 
of child labor and are in touch with the earnest 
people in every State in the Union who are 
working for the control of the abuse at home.” 

The committee’s membership has grown from 
thirty-six in 1904 to more than eight thousand 
in 1914, and its budget and its activities have 
increased accordingly. Mr. Lovejoy says: “The 
stability of our membership is most encourag- 
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ing. The increased expense of the year to- 
gether with unfavorable business conditions dur- 
ing the closmg months, made it evident at the 
end of August that we should face a deficit un- 
less our members would co-operate in warding 
it off. Accordingly on September 15 a letter 
urging special contributions wds serit to 6,244 
members, bringing 1,132 returns, amounting to 
$4,295.” 

Concerning legislation during the year just 
passed, fourteen states held legislative sessions 
within the year. The most important changes in 
child labor laws were in Arkansas, Kentucky 
and New Jersey, in all of which the eight-hour 
day was secured for all children under sixteen 
years. This law in New York, formerly applied 
only to manufacturing establishments, but it now 
applies to mercantile establishments. 

Special interest attaches to the new law in 
Arkansas from the fact that it is the first child 
labor law in any commonwealth to be secured 
by popular initiative. In cooperation with the 
Arkansas Federation we drafted a Dill last 
spring which was enacted into law on Septem- 
ber 14, by a larger vote and larger majority 
than any other of the fifteen measures before 
the people. Less striking legislative gains were 
secured in Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
Maryland. The agents of the committee were 
active in legislative campaigns in eleven states, 
and conducted investigations of the administra- 
tion of child labor laws and conditions in textile 
mills, canneries, agricultural work, night mes- 
senger service, coal, iron and zinc mines, street 
trades and homework in twelve states. 
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A NEW STEP FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE 


It is the State College at Durham that is tak- 
ing this step. Up to the present it has been the 
agricultural feature of this institution that has 
been emphasized. In popular thought when any 
one has heard of a youth’s going to Durham it 
was to learn how best to farm. It has had large 
and constantly increasing attendance, especially 
since it established a short course of two years 
as well as maintained a full course of four years. 
And its effects are already manifest in more 
fruitful fields, in better fruit from the orchards, 
in improved stock and dairies. 

But it has been felt that another step was re- 
quisite before the institution could serve the 
state more helpfully than it does at present. The 
name of the college according to its charter is 
the “New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts.” Until recently the last part 
of the name had but an obscure significance. 
This, however, is now changed largely through 
the efforts of a New Hampshire citizen and legis- 
lator in securing appropriations. 

As 1914 was in its last month a fine new hall 
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—DeMerritt Hall—was added to the suite of 
college buildings and dedicated to the depart- 
ments of mechanical and electrical engineering, 
drawing, and physics, together with those cul- 
tural studies necessary to make the technical 
man find and hold his proper place in the 
world of men. 

There is a justification for some such training 
as these subjects indicate in New Hampshire 
education. There is a large body of youth 
throughout the state not personally interested in 
agriculture. Owing to the rugged nature of 
farm-life and in many imstances the precarious 
compensation for earnest work, many of the 
youth have abandoned it all for some more en- 
ticing labor in the urban centers. 

The number of industrial workers in the state 
greatly exceeds those engaged in Agriculture. Up 
wards of 80,000 operatives are found in the 
shops, the mills, and factories. In the last cen- 
sus year the total value of m.nufactured articles 
was $164,000,000. It is this large element in the 
population, and this great volume of business 
that claims the attention of, and makes its ap- 
peal to the state college. An industrial educa- 
tion must be provided by some institutions, to 
instruct workers in shops and factories how to 
use materials without waste, and to turn the 
products of the State’s forests and mines—as 
well as the imported products used in the great 
Amoskeag Mills—into articles of higher and still 
higher value. 

Quite a proportion of the present labor in 
many New Hampshire factory centres—as in 
other states—is crude and unskilled and natur- 
ally is poorly compensated. Greater efficiency 
is needed, and in fact demanded. So the course 
to be provided for at the state college is for any 
and all who may wish to perfect themselves in 
the industrial knowledge, or to specialize in any of 
those lines that are comprised under the general 
head of Mechanic Arts. It is certainly a course 
full of promise for the industrial life of the 
Granite State. 


_—-- _—_ 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH 


Those of us who have long known Martin 
G. Brumbaugh and especially those who saw 
him in the recent campaign are not in the least 
surprised at this tribute from the Philadelphia 
Bulletin :— 

It has not been often in the entire his- 
tory of the State that there has been a 
governor who has had so little political 
experience as Governor Brumbaugh. He 
is not a politician; he has never held 
what is ordinarily called a political office, 
and at the age of fifty-three he is learn- 
ing politics for the first time at close 
range. There are plenty of men on 
Capitol Hill among the janitors. and 
posters and folders who can tell him in 
half an hour far more about the per- 
sonnel of party leaders and the relations 
of factions in the sixty-seven counties 
of Pennsylvania than he has had oc- 
casion to find out in the course of a 
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lifetime. But he behaves like a man 
who feels that he can take care of the 
gubernatorial office or who has entire 
confidence in his ability to pick up 
speedily all that he thinks that he ought 
to know, The manner in which he 
bore himself in the campaign last year 
furnished much presumptive evidence 
that he can be as discreet, at any rate, 
as the trained politicians. He made 
searcely any mistakes, certainly no seri- 
ous ones; he knew perfectly well when 
and how to keep a still tongue in his 
head on occasions when silence or re- 
ticence was in order, and he gave little 
trouble to the campaign managers who 
were afraid that he might make a 
foolish or disastrous break by reason of 
his inexperience as a campaigner. At 
the same time he succeeded in pleasing 
most of the people for whom campaign 
speeches are intended. The Republi- 
cans who had expected, and the Demo- 
crats who had hoped, that he might fall 
into some of the follies of a political 
greenhorn, were not only surprised to 
see him come out of the ordeal in good 
form, but they had to acknowledge 
that he was shrewder than they had sup- 
posed that-he would be. 

The same handsome tribute can be paid Gov- 
ernor Ferris of Michigan, Governor Willis of 
Ohio, and Governor Withcombe of Oregon. 
They are a quartette of noble governors and 


they were all schoolmasters when elected as 
governors, 





THE KINDERGARTEN MISSION 


My appreciation of sentiment for and devotion 
to the kindergarten are due to the time and 
place of my birth and education but my admira- 
tion for it continues to be intensified as I see its 
possibilities under strange American social com- 
plications. 

Susan Blow, Elizabeth Harrison and Lucy 
Wheelock might object to the word “kinder- 
garten” as applied to a group of one hundred 
and forty little children in the kindergarten of 
the Utah Street School in Los Angeles. 

One hundred and forty in a kindergarten! 
Whew! There should be seven kindergartens 
of twenty each. Of course, but they had to put 
up a shack in the school yard in order to have 
anything for them. They do sub-divide them 
for apart of the session, taking some of them out 
into two smaller rooms. But the real thing is 
to see one hundred and forty little Indians, 
Mexicans, Russians, Italians, Polanders 
and Bohemians, from four to six 
years old, sitting around the large room, 
gathered in as fast as they can be plucked out 
of their homes or old enough to be promoted 
from the school nursery. Do they sit up and 
fold their arms? Guess. 

Oh the genius and patience of the group of 
kindergartners, whose first business is to tame 
the wild mass without artificiality! 
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A little five-year-old Mexican and a {four-year- 
old Russian got into a genuine scrape, went for 
each other regardless of consequences to disci- 
pline or to each other. Did the kindergartner 
make a mad rush for them? Did she shout at 
them to “stop that”? Not a bit of it. She did 
nothing to magnify the incident. She did noth- 
ing to make those little rascals seli-conscious, 
nothing to attract attention to them. Com- 
paratively few of the one hundred and forty ap- 
peared to notice the diversion but contrariwise 
she started unannounced the little song they all 
liked best, and all her associates joined in and 
the fighting littlke Mexican and Russian took 
hold of hands and sang as lustily as the little fel- 
lows could sing. 

There is slight difficulty in getting the atten- 
tion of the one hundred and forty by having a 
few of them do things, and they do do things 
which all the rest want to learn to do. 

There is intense race prejudice among these 
little people when they come out of their homes 
and from the streets in which only their people 
live, but in alittle while they forgot all this and I 
have seen a Mexican and an Italian in a Rus- 
sian folk dance. The whole one hundred and 
forty were all attention while a little five-year- 
old Mexican boy bounced a ball with one hand, 
striking it as it bounced up, keeping it up for a 
long time. Not a_ kindergartner nor visitor 
could have done what this native Mexican was 
doing with ease. 

The first part of each session is passed in a 
general way for amalgamating effect, then they 
are divided into groups and given as near kinder- 
garten work as seems possible or feasible. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


There is much more school legislation all 
over the country this year than ever before. In 
some states it is initiative legislation, in others 
it is for the undoing of what has recently been 
done. It, is too early yet to report upon any of 
it, but it looks very much as though there would 
be less mischief than in some years. The out- 
look is, on the whole, for sanity in dealing with 
these questions. This means that the educators 
have more dominations and small politicians less 
domineerance. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


Through the generosity of friends the National 
Municipal League is enabled to offer two prizes 
to high school pupils (of either sex), to wit: A 
first prize of thirty dollars ($30), and a second 
prize of twenty dollars ($20) for the two best 
essays on “Fire Prevention.” The essays must 
not exceed twenty-five hundred words in length. 
They must be clearly written on one side of the 
sheet only and must be mailed to the secretary 


of the National Municipal League, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American Building, 


Philadelphia, not later than April 15, 1915. 
Each essay must have an assumed name only at 
the top of the first page and be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope bearing within the name, ad- 
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dress and class of the competitor, and on the 
outside of the envelope the assumed name. The 
subject of the essay was chosen to direct the 
attention of the contestants to the actual ad- 
ministration of a municipal function and to elicit 
an expression of opinion as to the way that 
function is discharged or should be discharged. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL NURSE 


Miss Laura B. Sanderson, superintendent of 
La Moure County, North Dakota, has been 
authorized by the broad-minded board of 
county commissioners to employ a school nurse 
for the rural and village schools of the county. 
Her duty will be to perfect the sanitary condi- 
tions of the school buildings and out-builtings 
and improve the health of the pupils in many 
ways. This is the second school nurse for 
country schools in North Dakota. 
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Abnormal children are those who are incapa- 
ble of profiting by ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion in use in the schools. This is not to in- 
clude the deaf, the blind, and the absolutely 
idiotic. It means those who can be somewhat 
educated by extraordinary means. They are 
too good for asylums and not good enough for 
the schools as they are. 


Irrigated lands cost $72 an acre in the raw in 
California and not less elsewhere. In Southern 
California a million acres have been reclaimed by 
irrigation at a cost of $72,000,000. One can buy 
nine-tenths of the unimproved farm lands east 
of the Rocky Mountains for much less than that, 
but the land is different. 


The Idaho Commissioner of Education, and 
the Idaho State Superintendent of Schools is- 
sue a combined annual report which is one of 
the most elaborate and informing issued by any 
state this year. It treats of many more ques- 
tions and problems than have been presented by 
Idaho before, 


About 1,523,930 men, women and children in 
America now live in cities which a year ago did not 
have a year-round playground and recreation sys- 
tem, but which have within the year secured one. 
The credit is largely due the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


“Desiccated” is believed to trouble a larger 
percentage of those who try to spell it than any 
other word in common use. 

A startling fact: Only five per cent. of the 
world’s population is South of the equator, and 
it will never be more than that. 

San Diego has a Junior College ‘with sixty 
college students doing highly creditable work. © 

Idaho is rivaling Oregon in sane and whole- 
some credit for out-of-school achievement. 

February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 

National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22. 

Chicago has a Carl Schurz School. 


Oakland, 
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PICTURE STUDY 


_ [Continued trom page 1s1j _ 


proves him to be a cool, calculating worker 
whose subject was calmly chosen, and every de- 
tail of execution premeditated before represen- 
tation was attempted. He painted details with 
truth but subordinated them to the whole crea- 





WIFE AND SON OF RUBENS—Peter Paul Rubens. 

tion. Probably his long residence in Italy and 
close association with the great artists of that 
country enabled him to master those laws of his 
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art which made this possible. His technical 
skill was of rare quality, and his faculty for color 
so extraordinary he was considered by many 
authorities as a “painter of light,’”—his work be- 
ing imbued with the “pure element of broad 
light.” 

His choice of subject was varied and extended; 
and understanding well all types of the human, 
he was able to endow his figures with spirit of 
rare quality, and action so real, the story of which 
they portrayed appeal to the exclusion of thought 
of the technicalities by which the effect was 
gained. 

His greatest strength is shown in such swub- 
jects as “required to be treated in a _ dramatic 
style and more particularly in wherein the 
expression of power, grandeur and strongly ex- 
cited passions were admissable.”’ 

Two of Ruben’s greatest works which ate not 
well adapted to use in the ordinary schoolroom, 
yet should be known by pupils of advanced 
grades are “The Crucifixion” known also as the 
“Lance Thrust” and “Descent From the Cross.” 
These the pupils should be influenced to search 
for in art books and collections at the library. and 
in shops where a specialty is made of pictures of 
religious character. The teacher should be will- 
ing to answer all inquiries made by the pupils 
concerning the story and method by which it was 
told. 

Of the pictures adapted to school use there 
will be. studied this month,—the “Artist’s Infant 
Child” (Rubens), “Holy Family and Paroquet” 


those 


(Rubens). and “Wife and Son of Rubens” 
(Rubens). 

The first named may be used with the 
younger children who will respond de- 


lightedly to such questions as——What do you 
think of this baby? Would you like to have him 





HOLY FAMILY WITH PAROQUET,—Peter Paul Rubens 
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live at your house? O, you already have a baby 
at home! Is this one in any way like “little sis- 
ter”? Your baby isn’t dressed as this one is”? 
What is the reason, do you suppose? Bring out a 
description of the clothing of the pictured baby and 
compare with that of the home-baby. Talk 
about the long ago time when this baby lived. 
What is he doing? Does your baby play in this 
way? Try and show that a “very-small” person’s 
needs are similar at all periods. Where is this 
little fellow sitting? His chair is “most like” 
little sister’s I’m sure. Do you like to look at 
this little face? It’s smiling and happy, that is 
why we like ft. You know if we 
think kind thoughts, do gentle acts 
and work well, we, too, shall have smiling 
happy faces. It’s a fine game to play—the one of 
trying to make our faces like that of the baby 
in this picture. Shall we play it every day? 

Somewhat older children may be led to ap- 
preciate the artist’s uses of light in bringing out 
the figure, the nicety of work in the detail of the 
costume, the drawing indicating that plumpness 
necessary for attractive babyhood; the aliveness 
of pose, alert expression and merry eyes that 
look trustingly upon life. Speak of the loving 
care and thought for the child’s welfare and 
amusement, and the method used to indicate the 
same. The artist has told the story of happy 
babydom most beautifully because his love for 
the child was great. 

The second picture, “Holy Family and Paro- 
quet,” is more suggestive of the ordinary than di- 
vine family to persons familiar with the treatment 
of this subject by other masters. Undoubtedly 
the question —Is it consistent? will arise, and 
should be decided by each for himself. If one 
takes into consideration the rare quality of love 
and joy which the painter felt for and experi- 
enced with his young beautiful, second wife, this 
picture will seem to be a strong man’s tribute to 
that which is to the good, true man something 
near-divine. 

That Ruben’s wife and child served as models 
is evident for their physical charms are repro- 
duced with absolute candor. He has followed 
some of the rules of traditional treatment of the 
subject in his manner of grouping and use of 
light about the child in order to make him the 
important figure. As in pictures of absolute re- 
ligious character Rubens has placed the female 
figure in secondary place with the male posed in 
the background. The grouping is fairly natural, 
the handling of the draperies delicate, the show- 
ing of the foot traditional as is also the left half 
of the background. The arms of the mother, at- 
titude of the child, and glowering expression of 
the figure of the background are inharmonious. 
The child-form does not appeal in any particular 
save the sweet, little face. The absence of a halo 
about the heads would lead one to think that the 
artist had not the intention of claiming for this 
picture a religious title in the truest meaning, 
but meant it to be a votive offering to that per- 
fect family love and unity that are on the border- 
line of that which is divinely sacred. As in 
some pictures of holy families by great painters 


there has been introduced a bird, whether as 4 
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symbol of the inner life or as a means of brighten- 
ing with vivid colors is not known. As a whole 
the picture may be considered as an exquisite trib: 
ute to motherhood, or as a clever experiment 
in imitating the old Italian masters. Let this 
be compared with a true picture of a holy family, 
and the pupils allowed to make a decision. 


The last picture—“Wife and Son of Rubens”— 
again shows the artist’s wife and son in a work of 
purely secular nature. It is wonderful how the 
painter could show the same subjects repeatedly, 
and each time hold the spectator’s interest as he 
certainly did, or the pictures would not be popu- 
lar now-a-days. The beauty of mother and 
child, the pose, drawing, and accessories should 
be considered ; the art relationship of each figure 
to the other, and the group to the background. 
Compare this with the picture previously used 
and think of the ingenuity displayed in use of 
same motif in pictures of different natu e. 

Such pictures as these of Peter Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640) are considered to have as much in- 
fluence in the world as are those of greater 
strength ; but had not he painted many real-great 
ones his name would not have been placed 
among those of the great masters. 

Influence the pupils to read up the history of 
the artist as a man and diplomat, and show them 


the part his fine strong mother played in de- 
veloping his character. 


D>. 
. sas 





A TALK TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
SUPERINTENDENT J. F. KEATING 
South Pueblo, Colorado 


As the year grows old may it find your happi- 
ness increased, your vision enlarged and your 
lives enriched. I am not going to wish that 
every moment be filled with joy—that life be 
one continuous round of happiness. Such a 
wish is hardly possible of fulfillment, and it is 
well that it is not. 

I am not going to wish that all the obstruc- 
tions along life’s road be removed or that all the 
hills be leveled, but rather I shall pray that you 
may have the courage of industry that meets 
heroically every opposition, and power, the pro- 
duct of a trained mind, that overcometh. 

May the year bring to each a fuller realiza- 
tion of his opportunity for self improvement. 
May each realize that the solving of the smaller 
problems of today means the solution of the 
larger problems of tomorrow. May each learn 
to make haste slowly. Of course much of the 
world is upside down and needs to be put right 
side up, but to achieve this means preparation 
as well as aim. Preparation takes time. Given 
time and effort there is scarcely a limit to what 
you may achieve. 

May you, while busy preparing to make a liv- 
ing, remember to prepare for complete living. 
For life is more than eating and drinking, sleep- 
ing and waking, resting and working. Real life 
is enjoyment through service, through the promo- 


tion of the material and spiritual interest of 


one’s fellows. 
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GARDEN WORK IS TAUGHT BY PRACTICE IN THE 
PORTER DISTRICT 


BY MARGARET CRECELIUS 


Kirksville, Mo. 


[Farmer-Stockman Editor’s Note: The 
States. 
and stock wandered in and out at will. It was heated 
Today, through the untiring efforts of Mrs. Marie 
Crecelius, it is everything that a one-room school 
formed, but the pupils are being taught many things 
last summer has been full of interest: to them through 


lowing article what has been accomplished in the 


The Porter School garden is a growth that 
came about out of our conditions and environ- 
ment. It has always been Mrs. Harvey's be- 
lief that a course in domestic science in rural 
schools should be preceded by the right kind ofa 
school garden; that is, one that will give knowl- 


edge of 

a Wholesome and nutritious vegetables for 
the table. 

b How best to produce and care for these 
vegetables. 


c How to have a variety of vegetables not 
only in spring, but also during the hottest 
months, and as far into the winter as possible. 

d How to save the farm woman’s steps by 
growing the vegetables in most frequent use as 
close to the kitchen door as possible. 

e How to combine usefulness with beauty, 
with as little expenditure of time and labor 
as possible. 

f What varieties of vegetables are best for 
home use. 

As can be seen from the sixth item, this gar- 
den is planned especially for home use. This 
being a grain and stock section and our nearest 
town a small though growing one, gardening 
for profit, while it has its unrealized opportuni- 
ties, will for a long time have its limitations. 
So, for the present, emphasis is placed on the 
home garden and vegetables suited to that pur- 
pose. 

WHAT THE CHILDREN LEARNED. 

Let me say here, that this work could have 
not been done without having the teacher in 
residence throughout the year. In order to 
make it possible for the teacher to supervise the 
gardening throughout the summer, our plot 
of ground, eighty feet by 108 feet, was selected 
adjoining the teacher’s cottage, instead of the 
school grounds, three-fourths of a mile away. 
There was another advantage in this arrange- 
ment. The teacher's cottage, which had been 
an abandoned dwelling place, while it had been 
rendered homelike within, had by no means lost 
its desolate look outside in the spring of 1913, 
when our garden work began. 

The children’s frequent visits to the cottage, 
and their help in moving debris, destroying 
weeds and digging up the unpromising soil for 
the flowers they planted, gave them many prac- 
tical lessons in beautifying unsightly corners. 


Farmer- 
near Kirksville, Mo., which has jumped into prominence as the model 
Three years ago it was a typical rundown, dilapidated building. 


Stockman has told about the little one-room school 
of its kind for the whole United 
It stood open at night and tramps 
by a rusty stove, and its windows were bare and dirty. 
Turner Harvey, and her assistant, Miss Margaret 
should be. Not only has the building been trans- 
which were not formerly in the course of study. This 
their “school garden.” Miss Crecelius tells in the fol- 
garden. ] 


No set courses in landscape gardening were 
given, but many things were taught incidentally. 

Harmony of color in selecting different kinds 
of flowers to be grown together; the position of 
different heights when grown in the same bor- 
der; the variety -of uses vines can ‘be put to— 
these and many other things were learned from 
practical experience. It is not unusual now to 
see these children point out with regret some 
pretty lawn that has been spoiled by having fruit 
trees and shrubs growing up in the center of it, 
or perhaps a view along some side of a house 
where brickbats are the chief feature. 

Through working with the plants, the chil- 
dren became acquainted with thirty different 
vegetables, twenty-five different kinds of an- 
nual and perennial flowering plants, and twelve 
different vines. During the first year their ex- 
periences with the frequent strong winds had 
taught them to place the more tender and brittle 
plants, such as  nasturtiums, in a somewhat 
sheltered spot. 

The use of the cold frame and hot bed became 
known to the children. Three thirteen-year-old 
boys built the cold frame in which all our plants 
were raised this spring. These boys also 
“marked off” the garden carefully while the 
girls prepared labeled strips of wood cut from 
shingles, to be used in marking the rows. 

On the reading table in the schoolroom 
throughout the term were kept agricultural 
papers of value, special bulletins from Washing- 
ton, D. C., and from the agricultural college of 
our State University, and such excellent books 
as “Vegetable Gardening” by Samuel B. Green. 

In the spring the children were warned against 
the disadvantages of buying poor seeds. They 
were encouraged to buy their seeds early and 
from a reliable source. 

As they worked in the garden they became 
famikar with the life histories and habits of 
weeds and insects, and learned how and when 
to get rid of both. They learned some _ things 
about poison sprays and their use. We had 
our struggle with the potato beetle, the blister 
beetle, the squash bug, the cabbage and tobacco 
worms, and applied such remedies as were in our 
power to use. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 
Following is a brief outline of our garden 


work: We began work April 21, 1913. We pos- 
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sessed ome’ set of garden teols, depending upon 
the use of such additional tools as we could 
borrow when we needed them., The »ground 
was broken by a seventeen-year-old. pupil of the 
advance group. All the “harrowing” the first 
year was done with the children’s rakes. The 
actual gardening was done almost entirely by 
the teacher and the younger set of pupils,—that 
is, pupils under thirteen years of age, as the 


older children dropped out at that time to work © 


on the farms at home. 

The vines, plants and seeds for the first year 
cost us about $5 and, in addition to this, we re- 
ceived a donation of a suitcase full of plants and 
seeds of all kinds, most important among the 
plants being tomatoes, cabbages, strawberries, 
roses, violets and grapevines. Later other dona- 
tions came, one family sending peppers, egg- 
plants and late tomatoes, another sweet potatoes 
and late cabbages, etc. 

After the regular school term closed the chil- 
dren came to the garden in groups in response 
to phone calls. Frequently, however, little vol- 
unteers came and worked of their own accord. 

Our tomatoes were the earliest in the neigh- 
borhood that year and our cabbages were the 
pride of the garden. One little six-year-old 
girl surprised her elders by announcing that she 
had planted a sixty-foot onion row all by her- 
self, and her onions did not disappoint her when 
they matured. 


THE VACATION SCHOOL. 

This year, in addition to their garden work at 
the cottage, they attended “‘vacation schoo!” at 
the school building on Wednesdays of every 
week, where such work as nature study, read- 
ing, spelling, story-telling and some voice train- 
ing were carried on. Here lessons begun in the 
school garden were rounded out, their garden 
diary was written, and best of all, enough work 
was done on the school grounds to prevent that 
wild, weedy and abandoned look that most 
rural school yards assume some time after the 
close of the spring term. 

The children showed their appreciation of a 
happy Arbor Day their parents gave them at 
much .sacrifice of valuable time on the seven- 
teenth of April, 1914, by carefully Watering the 
trees and shrubs every week during the summer 
until the severe drouth was over. But for this 
watering not a tree or shrub would be alive, 
where now is a fine promise for’ both shade and 
beauty in a schoolyard that heretofore has been 
bleak and bare. 


o> -o~ 
> 


HADLEY’S TROPHY DAY 


It was the biggest, brightest day of the year 
for the boys and girls of Hadley. The air was 
crisp with a glitter of frost. The sleighing was 
fine. The ruddy cheeks of the children were 
tinged with the glow of health. Their eager 
eyes shimmered out the joy of their hearts. It 





was the boys’ and girls’ midwinter “Trophy Day” 
They came in groups. They came in troops. 


They came from miles away, on foot, in sled, in 
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sleigh; because, indeed, ‘twas Hadley’s. Trophy 
Day.. And what is Hadley’s “Trophy Day”? Just 
this. 

The Hadley Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs have made 
their dear old town famous all over Massachu- 
setts. The Hadley boys and girls and the 
Hadley schools have won more prizes under the 
State Board of Agriculture than any other rural 
town in the state two years in succession. As 
a token of honor for this excellent work in gar- 
dening and other kinds of agriculture, the Board 
awards a beautiful cup to the town, and numer- 
ous cash prizes to schools, as well as handsome 
rewards to individuals. The highest individual 
honor in the club work is a free trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. The first to win this honor was 
a Hadley boy, Ernest S. Russell. He did it 
with an acre of corn—and brains. It is fair to 
say here that this first honor was made possible 
by the generous management of the Hampshire 
Fair Association in 1912. He is now a junior 
at M. A. C., with his face set towards the farm 
of his boyhood. John E. Devine of North Had- 
ley has won the same honor twice in succession. 

But what is Hadley Trophy Day like? You 
should have gone to the Town Hall, January 
29th, for the best answer—five hundred boys 
and girls and all their teachers and many par- 
ents and patrons. Rarely will a Town meet- 
ing jam it fuller. It is the day when the Board 
of Agriculture presents a cup to the banner 
town in the state for agricultural work among 
the boys and girls. School and individual prizes 
are also given. It is one of Hadley’s holidays. 
The School Committee was represented by Mr. 
Clifton Johnson. The State Board of Agri- 
culture was represented by Mr. Rufus Smith. 
The State Board of Education was represented 
by R. W. Stimson. The Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College was represented by W. R. 
Hart, O. A. Morton, and Gardner Boyd, Mr. 
Morton and Mr. Boyd being two of the Col- 
lege’s specialists in Boys’ and_ Girls’ Clubs. 
What happened at this-great agricultural rally? 

Mr. Johnson presided. He told Mr. Hart to 
talk on “Aims and Values of the Club Work,” 
briefly. The speech was short—one sentence. 
“Our aim is a 100 bushel acre of corn backed 
up by the value of a 100 per cent. boy or girl.” 
Mr. Reed, principal of Hopkins Academy, read 
the long and illustrious list of Hadley prize 
winners for 1914. Mr. Morton spoke of 
“Plans for the Future” ‘saying briefly—"We 
should all plan for better crops, better education, 
better boys and girls, thorough work and 
more prizes and trophies. Mr. Smith was per- 
mitted to “pass the cup” which he did in a 
most creditable way. He expressed pride in his 
Commonwealth and in his Town, but most of 
all in the splendid work of the Hadley boys and 
girls. He conveyed the greetings and hearty 
good will of the Board of Agriculture. And 
Burke “received the cup” with cordial and 
heartfelt thanks—to the Board of Agriculture 
for the tokens of honor, to the School Com- 
mittee for support of the work, to the teachers 
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for their faithful cooperation, to the boys and 
girls for the good work that brought honor to 
the town and profit to themselves, to the parents 
whose sympathetic interest in their own boys 
and girls made the work possible. Mr. Stim- 
son told of the worth of striving towards a 
worthy goal. The game with the most go and 
strife is the one most liked. In the game of 
life, there is real pleasure only in the joy of 
having done some good, hard task. Mr. John- 
son expressed his pleasure in regard to the work 
of the past year. Mr. Morton then, delivered 
the prize money to the teachers of the various 
schools, and to the individuals who by winning 
them had spread the good name of Hadley, and 
had obliged themselves to be more and more 
loyal to their town. 

The day closed with an illustrated talk by 
Mr. Morton. There were pictures of good 
gardens, pictures of exhibits, pictures of prize 
winners, and of prize products. Murmurs of de- 
light crept from the lips of the young auditors 
as the beautifully colored scenes passed before 
their eyes. Unloosened enthusiasm bubbled 
over at sight of their own school fellows on the 


screen. The pictures finally stopped.. The talk 
was finished. The audience rose and sang “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee.” The children glided 


away some to their homes on the ‘village street.’ 
some away out by the snowy lanes in the second 
quiet country side. Hadley’s Trophy Day was 
done. 





NEW YORK SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


The regular meeting” of the* Schoolmasters’ Club of 
New Yotk was held at the room of the Aldine Club, 
New York City, on Saturday, February 13. About 200 
members and guests attended. The tithe: is somewhat 
of a misnomer as its membership reaches well into 
New Jersey. 

It was a gathering to do anyone’s heart good who 
was interested in education and its progress. Under 
the genial presidency of Dr. John Dwyer, a Manhattan 
District superintendent, the exercises passed off with 
ease, tactfulness and with decided interest. 


The opening exercise was a tribute to the memory 
of Ex-Superintendent Davey of East Orange, N. J., by 
Principal Dutcher of that city. The writer has 
listened to many testimonials to departed educators, 
but he has rarely heard one where the scales of justice 
and of eulogy were so carefully balanced as. on this 
occasion. It was comprehensive but exact; it rendered 
great praise to his administration but it never erred on 
the side of fulsomeness. In a word it was as Dr. Win- 
ship described it a model estimate of a remarkable man. 

If one should be tempted to feel complimented :at be- 
ing invited to speak before a critical and intelligent 
audience like this one, what shall be said in his favor 
when he has received for the fourth time their impera- 
tive summonsto address them, as is I’r. Winship’s case. 

The answer is to be found in the tense and keyed up 
interest with which this audience of real experts 


listened to the rapidly enunciated ideas, and with which 
also they responded to the progressive thoughts, catch- 
ing them in the air like a flying ball almost before they 
reached the earth from the speakers lips. 
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It was interesting to. watch. the audience, somewhat 
as some one has said of one’s absofption in a battle 
“who hath no friend, no brother there.” It was typical 
in another sense that the flying shot and shell of pro- 
gressive thought wrought holes and seams in any re- 
maining conservatisms. Those who have listened to- 
Dr. Winship néed not be told that his experience of 
unlimited travel, supplemented by his ‘ability to weigh 
evidence as it appears in that keenest battlefield of his- 
tory—the vast arena of the educational! field—makes him: 
a speaker of great interest and vivacity whose remarks- 
are studded with valuable information such as noe 
printed volume, no published address, and it may ‘be 
added no other living speaker is quite able to offer. 

This unsolicited: jand unknown tribute is justified by 
the unique position held and maintained for years by 
the subject of this voluntary sketch. It is indeed an 
estimate of a man whom events have largely moulded,. 
and who has made the incidents and circumstances ob 
his life career contributory to the cause so dear to his 
heart. W. P. A, 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Welcome, thou festal morn! 

Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun, 

Thou day forever bright 

With Freedom’s-holy light, 

That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Unshaken ’mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form,— 
That peerless one— 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom's angel, stand, 

The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none; 

Brightest on history’s page, 

Of any clime or age, 

As chieftain, man, and sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done: 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 


Now the true patriot see, 

The foremost of the free, 

The victo#y won. 

In Freedom’s presence bow, 

While sweetly smiling now 

She wreaths the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 


Then with each coming year 
Whenever shall appear 

That natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man on earth 
And celebrate the birth 

Of Washington. 


GEORGE HOWLAND 
Written when he was superintendent in Chicago. 
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BOOK TABLE 


WIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY. By Calvin 
©. Davis, Professor. of Education, University ol 
Michigan. School Efficiency Series. Edited by Paul 
Hanus.. New York: World Book Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 172 pages. 

Professor Davis book in the unusual “School Effi- 
«ciency Series,” is another contribution to the enormous 
literature. on secondary education; and we have to add 
that it isa worth while contribution. Based on some- 
thing as definite as his detailed study of all the high 
school courses, it has a general interest by virtue of four 
chapters with which he has supplemented that detailed 
study. The titles of these, chapters tell their own 
story: ‘The Newer Conception and Aims of the High 
School,” “The General Aspects of the Program of 
Studies,” “The Special Aspects of the Program of 
Studies,’ and “High School Systems in Ten Cities.” 

Those chapters give the book a broader setting, and 
make the fruits of Professor Davis’ New York investt- 
gation of value to superintendents in all other large 
cities. |The newer conceptions and aims of the high 
school, as he sees them, are points with which few will 
quarrel, and the delightful part of his book on secondary 
education is that he tells with some definiteness how he 
believes these conceptions. may be embodied in the 
school program, and these aims which he outlines 
achieved. 

A few more than sixty pages of the book are given 
over to these chapters which bring into his New York 
study general application. About one hundred 
pages are used for a statement of his observations dur- 
ing the New York inquiry. The last two chapters con- 
tain his criticisms and recommendations. 


INTERVENTION AND COLONIZATION IN 
AFRICA. By Professor Norman D. Harris of 
Northwestern University. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 12 mo, Cloth. 384 pages. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


To one who has seen the map of Africa of fifty years 
ago and contrasts it with the map of the “Dark Con- 
tinent” of today, the change is almost beyond belief. 
The Africa of 1870 has. been carved up among the 
European nations, so that today scarcely a segment of 
it belongs out-and-out to any of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants. The tribes are practically all under some suzerainty 
of, or possessed outright by Europeans. In a masterly 
manner, Professor Harris registers the steps by which 
the African map has been made over, omitting nothing 
that ought to be admitted, and admitting nothing that 
ought to be omitted. He does not permit himself to be 
controlled by any partizan bias. Present-day Africa is 


the result of intense rivalries of European nations. Her 
gold mines, her diamonds, her rubber, her ivory, and 
many other of her productions have been the lure to 


these nations, and not always unaccompanied by sus- 
picions and strife. It is not the easiest thing for the 
historian to tell his story without any ungenerous 
critique on some things that have occurred, or what may 
seem ungenerous to some Briton, or German, oy Belgian 
or representative of some other occupying race. Our 
author seems conspicuously fair when dealing with the 
British occupation of the Transvaal, the Belgian occupa- 
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tion of the Congo, or the French occupation of Morocco 
or Tunis. Altogether this book will be warmly welcomed 
by that part of the reading public that is chiefly con- 
cerned with what has been happening in its own times, 
rather than what occurred in the times of King Arthur, 
or King John, or Charlemagne. Professor Harris is to 
be heartily congratulated on his work, which is excel- 
lently done. 


HOW TO DO ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By 
Oscar S. Teale, Instructor in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. New York: Adams Press. 12 
mo. Leather bound. 238 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The architectural draughtsman is not made competent 
for his work in a day. But he will find himself furthered 
in his way to perfection by such a work as Mr. Teale has 
provided. The author does not intend by his book to 
supnlant the teacher in drawing, but to supplement his 
instruction by giving such technique and detail informa- 
tion as the student may need. In sixteen very full 
chapters the author considers practically all the im- 
portant phases of drawing which the student in archi- 
tecture is likely to meet. And its diagrams—nearly 400 
of them—are of the highest value in providing the eye 
examples of what may be done by the architect, and done 
neatly and effectually. It is a finely planned work 
throughout, and skilfully executed. 





STORM’S IMMENSEE. Edited by C. M. Purin (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin). New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (Walter-Krause German Series). Cloth. 150 
pages. 

“Immensee” needs no introduction to German teachers 
and pupils; most of those who have ever studied German 
have read it. This edition, however, is constructed on 
a new plan, as might be expected of a volume in the 
Walter-Krause German Series. As the book is intended 
for use in the Reform Method, it contains no English, 
except in the vocabulary. The story is divided into 
twenty-nine short lessons, each portion of text being 
followed by “fragen” notes, and exercises in grammar 
based on the text, a single chapter being devoted to each 
grammatical point of importance. The type is large and 
clear, the paper and binding likely to be durable. Pro- 
fessor Purin has produced an interesting and creditable 
edition of an old favorite. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


| Walsh Suzzallo Arithmetics. 
} 


A SERIES remarkable for the skill with which it provides 

for the mastery of the art of computation and for the 
understanding of the applications of arithmetic in modern 
business and industria! life. 





Two Bovk Ser‘es—Three Book Series 


Manly Bailey Lessons in English. 


RAL and written English are here presented in an in- 

teresting and practical course that marks distinct im- 
provement upon all previous series. 

Book I.—45 cents. 

Briefer Course. 


Book II,—60 cents. 
Book I.—35 cents. Book I1.—50 cents. 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory Ameri- 
can History. 


Cloth, 267 pages. Maps and Illustrations. 60 cents 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United 
| States. 


72 ESE two books present the course in History for grades 
six to eight a8 approved by the Committee of Eight. They 

| are already in use in thousands of schools. 

| Cloth, 





598 pages. Maps and Illustrations $1.00. 
| 
D.C. HEATH & CO. 
| BOSTON NEW YORK 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. i: I! = -. 
































MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


FEBRUARY. 

18-20: Southern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. Mankato. C. 
J. Timms, Fairmont, pres. . 

19: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association City Club, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Sims, 
Saugus pres.; Superintendent 
John C. Gray, Chicopee, sec’y- 
treas. 

19-20:Central Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association. Oklahoma City. 

19-20: Yellowstone Valley Teachers’ 
Association, Billings, Montana. 
Superintendent D. 5S. _ Clinger, 
Laurel, pres; Miss Maude Gri 
Roundup, sec’y. 

20: Opening of Panania-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., sec’y. 

94-26: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lester S. Ivins, Columbus, Ohio, 
sec y. 


MARCH. 


8-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman, 
Association office, 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

11-13: Western Colorado Teachers’ 
Association, Delta, W. A. Franks, 
Delta, pres. 

12-13: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 

18-20. South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association. Florence. 

18-20:Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. St. Cloud. F. 
W. Dobbyn, Little Falls, pres. 


24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
A. O. Thomas, state superinten- 
dent. 

26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 


8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 

8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 

21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 

22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 

Association. Baton Rouge. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 


98: Central Division Illinois State 


Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Tllinois. Anthony Middleton. 
Peoria: Miss Marv Moers. Decr- 
tur. secretorr. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
af Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 

96-27: Federation of [Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 

29-May = Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw. Winona, pres.: H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


MAY 

7-8: Sunerintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 

12-19. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
timore, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretarv. 

JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 


Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


JULY 
1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E, Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 
2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 


Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May , Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


, 
» 4 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The education 
bill presented to the Legislature, 
based on the report of the educa- 
tion commission report and _ sched- 
uled to .go into effect July 1, if 
passed, is divided into seven parts. 





It deals with agencies of administra- 
tion, public schools, teachers, school 
property and equipment, specially 
incorporated districts, financial sup- 
port of schools, and enumerates sec- 
tions repealed, 

The purpose of the act is to take 
care primarily of elementary and 
secondary schools of the state. 

The bill provides that the sum of 
$400,000 be appropriated annually 
as a part of the consolidated schooD 
fund, making with income from per- 
manent school and other funds andi 
state tax, a grand total of about 
$750,000 which the state will expendi 
on education, making the measure 
at any rate, the most notable intro- 
duced for several generations and! 
probably one of the most important 
educational measure ever introduced’ 
in the legislature. The total sum is. 
to be known as _ the consolidated 
school fund, for annual apportion- 
ment and distribution under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

The method of distribution of this 
fund shall be as follows: General ad- 
ministration and office purposes of 
the state board of education, etc., 
$20,000. 

Salaries and expenses of union 


superintendents and _ supefvisors, 
$125,000. Vocational education, 
$15,000. 


Teachers’ training courses in the 
secondary schools, $40,000. 

Summer schools, etc., $3,000. 

Transportation and board of 
pupils, $125,000. 

Instruction of secondary school 
teachers, $15,000. 

Agricultural extension instructiom 
in co-operation with federal exten- 
sion work in agriculture, $5,000, 

For inspection of health, $7,000: ’ 

For advanced instruction of nom 
resident pupils in high schools, 
$60,000. 

For payment of the net salaries of 
teachers as provided by enumerated 
sections of the act $100,000. 

For equalizing Opportunities’ and 
rates of expenditure, $235,000. 

The colleges benefit from the act 
only so far as the appropriation is 
made to apply to pedagogical in- 
struction of secondary _ school 
teachers, $15,000; and for agricul- 
tural extension work, $5,000. 

The bill provides further that the 
normal schools at Johnson and 
Castleton shall cease on June 0, 
1915; provision for disposal of 
property and avails to be added to 
permanent school fund. 

State aid in part of teachers’ 
salaries. | Appropriation, $100,000. 
Pensions and retirement fund the 
same as present law. 

Text books, part paid by state, 
purchased by state purchasing agent 
and furnished towns at cost on re 
quisition; specially incorporated’ dis- 
tricts repealed. 

owns’ annual appropriation for 
school purposes not less than two- 


fifths of grand list ¢ 
fifth). 1$ present one- 


RICHMOND, With its new high 
school and its newer addition to 
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ESTASLISHED 1869 


_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, 


The Worst Is Yet To Come! 


The Blizzards of February and March 
The Showers of April and May 
ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 


THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 
THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 


Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 
and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
of usefulness. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








that building this little town is in the 
forefront of the Vermont towns 
which are wide-awake educationally. 
The people of the town became 
keenly alive to their responsibility 
during the term of Superintendent 
Leon Prior, who went to a Massa- 
chusetts district superintendency, at 
Charlemont; and they are standing 
strong behind Mr. Prior's — suc- 
cessor, Horatio Read. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth Col- 
lege has added a course on employ- 
ment as a function of management 
to the program of work in the Amos 
Tuck School of Finance and Busi- 
ness Administration. A. Lincoln 
Filene and Meyer Bloomfield of 
Boston assisted in planning the 
course so that it may prove an effec- 
tive combination of theoretical and 
practical elements. 

GOFFSTOWN. Arthur >. 
Cowan has undertaken his new work 
here as principal of the high school 
and the recent trouble between the 
students and school authorities ap- 
pears to be over. 


MIDDLA ATLANTIO STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The preliminary 
program for the May meeting of 
the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Corrections at Baltimore, 
contain the names of more than 
fifty leading charity workers and 
penologists, and it is anticipated 
that the unprecedented social 
situation of the present year will 
result in a conference of unique 
values. The program on “The 
Family and the Community” will 
result in considerable discussion 
of methods of treating individual 
cases of poverty, as, for example, 
in a study of the “Psychology of 
Co-operation.” Professor Henry 
R. Seager of Columbia University 
will give an address on. the 


“Causes and Remedies of Unem- 
ployment.” 

A series of unique discussions 
from an educational standpoint is 
being arranged under the commit- 


tee on education for social work, 
under the chairmanship and vice- 
chairmanship respectively of 

Porter R. Lee of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, and Miss 
Edith Abbott of the Chicago 
School of Civics and  Philan- 
thropy. There has been an 
enormous increase in recent years 
in the number of people engaged 
professionally and on $a ° volun- 
teer basis in the solution of prac- 
tical social problems, and _ this 
committee is attempting to de- 
termine the standards of this 
young profession and to give it 
a logical and proper adjustment 
to the other longer established 
professions. The discussion will 
include a treatment of the cur- 
riculum for training social work- 
ers and the relation of social the- 
ory to practical situations. 

The program on “Children” 
will include a study of compre- 
hensive community plans in work 
for children and practical results 
of children’s agencies in respect 
to rehabilitation. It is the ex- 
pectation of the chairman of 
this section, Mr. C. C. Carstens, 
of Boston, to make as clear a 
statement as possible of the re- 
lations of social agencies in 
treatment of children to other 
agencies for constructive and 
preventive work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. Decided op- 
position to the “County unit” 
system was expressed in recom- 
mendations adopted at the meet- 
ing of the Directors Department 
of the Pennsylvania Education 
Association here this month. The 
larger association had favored 
the county unit plan. Other 
recommendations of the direc- 
tors’ are:— 

Permission for school boards to 
employ agricultural, manual 
training and domestic science 
teachers according to their judg- 
ment. 

That school boards be _ per- 
mitted to pay costs of food, 


clothing and 
children 
schools, 

The following 


transportation of 
attending open-air 


officers were 


elected: President, J. Newton 
Rhoads of Reading; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Cameron Shultz of 


Danville; Mrs. Thomas G. Cooper, 
Landsdowne; D. i ¢ Thomas, 
Scranton; secretary, D. D. Ham- 
melbaugh, Harrisburg. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. In preparing for 
the introduction of industrial and 
vocational training on a large 
scale here, Superintendent C. J. 
Scott has conferred with the 
Chamber of Commerce and asked 
that body to get the views of all 
Wilmington manufacturers on 
the subject. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


ALABAMA. 
MONTGOMERY. The House 


Committee on Education received 
advice on educational legislation 
recently from A. C. Monahan of 
the Federal Bureau of Education. 
A resolution thanking him reads 
in part: “That the educational 
conditions in Alabama are of the 
most profound importance to 
every patriotic citizen in Alabama, 
and to the end that we mav 
make them what they ought to 
be, we invite assistance and co- 
operation, not only from the 
National Bureau of Education, 
but from any other source which 
is prepared to give well-directed, 
constructive and sympathetic ad- 
vice. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WAKE COUNTY. Dr. Zebulon 
H. Judd, professor of rural school 
education in. the University of North 
Carolina and superintendent of 
schools of Wake County, N. C., will 
deliver a course of lectures at the 
Emporia, Kansas, State Normal 
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School, summer _ session. Doctor 
Judd has done notable work in 
socializing country school education, 
He has built up young peoples 
clubs of all sorts, has based a 
course of study upon the needs of 
the community in the way of agri- 
culture and home economics prob- 
lems, has organized parents asso- 
ciations in rural communities, and 
has otherwise so rejuvenated the 
spirit of education in the country, 
that the support of education in 
Wake County is enthusiastic. 


—_— 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. George Peabody 
College for Teachers has received 
the gift of thirteen scholarships 
for the session of 1915-16 from 
Montgomery Ward and Company 
of Chicago. This firm offers one 
scholarship of $150 in the Seaman 
A. Knapp School of Country Life 
for each of the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia,; Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, | Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

These scholarships will be 
awarded by the College authori- 
ties in co-operation with the 
State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, to young men and women 
who have given evidence of abil- 
ity as teachers, superintendents, 
or community workers in rural 


districts. 


—_—— 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The Public 
School Alliance held a great 
meeting on the subject of voca- 
tional and industrial education 


here with Secretary Redfield as_ 


the chief speaker. Superintend- 
ent J. M. Gwinn made a clear 
statement of the plans and 
progress in vocational education 
for New Orleans schools, speak- 
ing of the handsome gift of 
Isaac Delgado, which promises 
such a great building for instruc- 
tion in this branch. Norman 
Walker, president of the Alli- 
ance, presided. 


—_—— 


TEXAS. 


ALVESTON. County Super- 
thoes J. M. Fendley had a 
fine meeting of the Galveston 
County Teachers just before 
opening of this term. One of t : 
best features was an exhibit o 
school work arranged so that the 
comparisons were easy. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The new courses have been added 
to the manual arts program at 
Muskogee. One of _ these is 3 
pattern-making and foundry work, 
and the other in architectural draw- 
ing. The latter has been opened to 
girls taking home economics courses, 
and they are making plans for a 

o-story residence. 
ORLAHOMA CITY. In Okla- 
homa City 450 boys are doing work 
in the industrial arts department 
which offers courses in carpentry, 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


a. om ag: “yo of Oratory, Literature, an¢e 
ag n America. |itaims todevelo 
the seudie he 


nt a knowledge of his own powers 1D 
ion whether as a Greativethinker or 


an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full ir - 
formation on applicatiun to 


HAKRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








cabinet-making, wood turning, 
machine shop work and forging. 
The equipment is of the most ap- 
proved type. Electricity, which is 
the largest item in current expenses, 
is made at the school, lumber is 
bought at cost price, while the 
school is fortunate enough to have 
the iron for forging donated,. which 
latter is used over and over again. 
Students do all the repair work for 
the other schools, and much of the 
new work. The classes have made 
kitchen. cooking utensils, gasoline 
engines, motors and electrical clock, 
cycle cars and agricultural imple- 
ments. 


CENTRAL SsTATH#S. 


KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON, _ Thirteen boys 
and girls of the Hutchinson High 
School were expelled temporarily 
for belonging to high school secret 
societies. The students employed 
counsel and the matter was brought 
to a clear understanding before the 
students were reinstated. 


TOPEKA. The Legislature is 
asked this year to appropriate 
$1,000,000 for new equipment for 
the State Educational institutions. 
Little has been given in the past 
few years and the present needs 
approximate $2,400,000, but the 
need has been scaled down to the 
bone and it is hoped that the 
1,000,000 appropriation will be 
forthcoming. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


WALSH COUNTY. The Walsh 
County Agricultural Training 
School offers short winter courses 
of sixteen weeks, so arranged that 
boys and girls who work on the 
farms may avail themselves of the 
opportunity. These courses are 
planned for those who have not 
completed the grammar grades or 
the high school. The courses are 
grouped around the following sub- 
jects: agriculture, English, farm 
arithmetic, rural engineering, black- 
smithing. carpentry, cooking, sew- 
ing, music, physical culture literary 
work and citizenship. 


—_ 


MINNESOTA. 


MANKATO. Superintendent 
Frederick J. Sperry was unani- 
mously re-elected at $2,200. Some 
little discussion has arisen at the 
High School over the reading of 
the Bible, but a peaceful and final 
settlement of the question is con- 
fidently expected. 


The Lawton Duplicator 








BIRD GUIDE 


By Chester A. Reed, B. S. 


An illustrated, ket text 
book that enables ees 
to quickly identify an 
song or insectivorous bird. 
It describes their habits and 
peculiarities; tells you 
where to look for them and 
» describes their nests, eggs 
~, and songs. 
Every bird is shown im 
the natural color, The 
Mlustrations are the 4est, 
the most accurate, and the 
most valuable ever printed 
in a bird book, 
Bound in (Cloth, @.75 net; 
in Leather, 61.00 wet ; 
postage Se 


FLOWER GUIDE 


By Chester A. Reed, B. S. 
A guide to the common wild flowers found in the East- 
ern and Middle States. 
Wild Flower Guide is the same size and sc as Birt 
Guide. It has had an extraordinary sale and has been 
adopted and used tn quantities in many of our leading 
colleges and schools. 
The COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS are beautiful, ar- 
tistic and accurate. The text tells where each is found, 
when it blooms, whether in woods, fields, swamps, etc., 
the height that the plant attains, etc. 


Bound tm Cloth, #.75 net; in Leather, $1.00 
net; postage Se. 


THE TREE GUIDE 
By Julia Elien Rogers 
Author of “The Tree Book” 


THE TREE GUIDE is uniform in 
le and size with the Pocket Birdand 
wer Guides which have become so 

universally popular in the school. It 

contains Musteations in full color and 
riptions of every tree east of the 

Rocky Mowntains which include the 

range, the classification, the distinctive 

features such as flowers, leaves, fruit, 
etc., and all other marks that lead to an 
easy identification of the tree. No de- 
tail that will help the student has been 
omitted and the small size of the volume 





makes it convenient to carry. “— 
32 tllustrations in color; Many in Cepek, y we 
black and white 
Cloth, net, 81.00 Leather, net, $1.86 
These volumes appeal to the adult and 
juvenile alike. Mail your order to-day 
New England Publishing Co. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 





TAE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
water, Mass. For both sexes, 


For catalogue, address the Princtpal 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL sCHOOL, Salem, 
$ Massachusetts, Coeducational, 


Department for the Pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J, Asbury Pte. 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, D. C., oF U Street 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE. Director : 


Register Now 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 





rintend- c= 


Principals and Su 


as Sze — Sa Se >. ———< 
ents, in Public Schools, Private jg a Ee = == 
Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Write Us To-Day. 
Wm. RUFFER,Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 
—— 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED: Si." scesit“Wtvatmean'e? iBe'caingert'scter 
if 


ool authorities who ca}l «cn us as they do no other agency. 


has the confidence o 


ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 





Our 


influence and methods are sosuccessful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of were 


d teachers 
qt located we forfeit our guayantee and pay 
straight and backed by an endowed omens. 

. Searritt- Morrisville College, Mo 


rovided t ister early. 
yn oY J ou as high as $50.(0 cash forfeiture. 
rite for blank today— Teachers’ Bureau, 
rrisville, Missouri. 


If we locate you then you pay us, if you are 
This is 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A ANA. This city pays 
ale ai every $100 of taxable 
property for the support of the high 
school. This is said to be the record 
for California. Is is not the record 
for the country and the world? 


ee 


NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA FE. Few states can 
show stich a large percentage of 
actual attendance at State educa- 
tional meetings as that shown by 
New Mexico. teachers. At. the last 
meeting of the New Mexico State 
Teachers’ Association, 1,630 of the 
1,803 teachers in the state were im 
attendance. The total mileage 
covered by the sixty-one teachers 
who came to convention from Grant 
County totalled something like 
38,000 miles. 


—_—— 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. Miss. Mathilda Peter- 
son, supervisor of primary work in 
Weber County, elected as a trustee 
of the Utah Educational Association 
is the first woman to hold office in 
the State Association. 


NEWBURYPORT. Superinten- 
dent John D. Brooks’ annual. school 
report, just out, is a welcome varia- 
tion from the usual school report. 
It tells the purposes of public 
schools clearly and in. a most in- 
teresting way. And it. tells further 
what Newburyport needs in a pleas- 
ant way. The News printed the 
report in full. 


SOUTHBRIDGE. Superinten- 
dent Fred E. Corbin’s annual re- 
port contains a strong endorsement 
of the tenure. of. office bill passed .by 
the last Legislature. He also asks 


for an attendance officer for South- 
bridge. 


NORTHWESTEKN STATES 
WASHINGTON. 


NORTH YAKIMA. Superin- 
tendent Davis, the School Board 
and the teachers are going over 
the salary question thoroughly. 
A great mass of pertinent mate- 
rial has been laid before the 
Board and promising plans have 
been suggested. 


OREGON. 


PENDLETON. Pendleton 
splendid new high school building, 
with full equipment for woodwork. 
Evening as well as day classes are 
using this equipment. 

PORTLAND. The Boys’ School 
of Trades is fulfilling a great 
purpose here and the way boys 
are taking hold of the work is 
particularly encouraging. The 
registration has tripled in the 
last six years. 

Recently twelve boys were se- 
lected from the school by the 
English instructor to visit twenty- 
four grade schools, not only as 
part of their work in oral com- 
position, but also that they 
might give to the boys graduat- 
ing from these schools next term 
this month an exposition of the 
opportunities of the School of 
Trades. The school has seven- 
teen instructors, nearly all of 
whom came with real factory ex- 
perience as the foundation of 
their training. 


has a 


MONTANA. 


HELENA. The four “opportun- 
ity” classes have an attendance 
with the opening of the second 
term which indicates their need 
in the school system. The whole 
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school enrollment is larger this 
term, and in the home economics, 
the manual training and the gym- 
nasium departments the growth 
is particularly noticeable. 


BUTTE. A pension bill with 
provision for a large proportion- 
ate contribution to the fund made 
by teachers is before the Legisla- 
ture. 


—_ 


IDAHO. 
MOUNTAIN HOME. Superin- 
tendent F. F. Spark has replaced 
American history with nineteenth 
century history at home and abroad. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. County 
Suprintendent W. S. Barton broke 
all records in his “Rural Life Day.” 
It brought before the public the 
measurable side of school training. 
The exhibition showed accomplish- 
ments in art, spelling, declammation, 
original stories, poems, penmanship, 
agriculture, fruits, animals, basket- 
ball. All the grades and the high 
schools of the county participated. 
One hundred prizes were distributed, 
but the greatest interest was mani- 
fested in the ribbons—blue, red and 
white—with fitting inscriptions, 
standing respectively for the first, 
second, and third prizes of award. 
The blue ribbon of excellence was 
sought with great anxiety. The lad 
who received the blue ribbon on 
potatoes produced sixty hundred of 
first-class potatoes on one-eighth of 
an acre; this yield would bring 800 
bushels to the acre. The declama- 
tion and spelling aroused great en- 
thusiasm. This kind of work has a 
fascination everybody enjoys, and it 
stands for development morally, 
physically and intellectually. 


IDAHO FALLS. Superinten- 
dent B. R. Crandall has put this city 
in the front rank in every phase of 
educational progress, having a 
Junior High School, some Junior 
College work, medical examinations, 
a school nurse, a normal class in the 
high school, and practically everv- 
thing that the best schools in the 
United States have. 


—_—— 


The Week In Review 


‘ (Continued from page 155} 





present 


Congress nears the end 
of its 


term. In the present Con- 
gress, the Democrats have a ma- 
jority of two to one in the 
ouse; in the next Congress, al- 
though they will be stronger than 
they are now in the Senate, in 
the House they will have a ma- 
pority of only thirty. This will 
compel a general reconstruction 
of committee, to give the oppo- 
sition its proportionate strength. 
At present, on the big Committee, 
there are fourteen Democrats to 
seven Republicans. In the next 
House, the Democratic majority 
on these Committees will prob- 
ably not exceed two members. 
The complete control of the 
House by Southern Democrats 
will be at an end; and the bal- 
ance of power will be held by 
Northern Democrats. Representa- 
tive Kitchen will succeed Mr. 
Underwood as Democratic floor 
leader and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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Magazines 


—The February number of St. 
Nicholas brings one of the wnusual 
magazine features which St. 
Nicholas every now and then adds 
to its monthly program, “Every- 
child,” a school morality by Content 
S. Nichols, setting forth quaintly 
“how Everychild sought for a com- 
panion in her quest for Goodness 
and Beauty, and having at length 
chosen received also certain 
treasures.” Full directions are 
given for the simple stage setting 
and costumes. Other features of 
this February number of special in- 
terest are articles, fully illustrated, 
on “How Boys Make Furniture trom 
Boxes,” by Louise Brigham, author 
of “Box Furniture” and “Some New 
Weather-Vanes” by Walter K. Put- 
ney; and a very happy study of 
“Rudyard Kipling, Maker of Magic,” 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne. 





—The February Century’s  in- 
terpretation of modern history in the 
making will be continued in the Feb- 
ruary Century, with articles by W. 
Morgan Shuster, Samuel P. Orth, 
Edwin Davies Schoonmaker, Arthur 
Bullard, Adachi Kinnosuke, who 
writes of “Kiao-Chau, Its Meaning” 
from the Japanese point of view, and 
most notable of all it is claimed, 
“War Brides’, a remarkable one- 
act play by Marion Craig Went- 
worth. “Has the Church Col- 
lapsed?” by Edwin Davies Schoon- 
maker, is announced as the title of 
the leading article of the February 
number,—an article, it is said by 
those who have read it, which asks 
some disturbing questions and makes 
some startling claims. 





Two Typists Win Machines 


Twice each year—in January 
‘and June—the Remington Type- 
writer Company. conducts its ac- 
curacy contests, at which it 
awards to each typist who suc- 
ceeds in typing at the rate of 
sixty words‘a.» minute for fifteen 
minutes absolutely without an 
error a. new - Remington Type- 
writer. In the latest of these 
contests, Miss Charlotte Klein, a 
student typist, of Cleveland, 
wrote 60 12-15 words a minute, 
and Miss Myrtle Hager, a more 
experienced operator, wrote 
seventy-four words a minute, for 
the quarter hour. 

The results of the whole Janu- 
ary contest prove beyond doubt 
the fundamental soundness of the 
Remington Error-Proof Idea. The 
immense improvement in the 
marks of the contestants, any 
number of whom attained the 
speed and missed the accuracy by 
only one, two, three or four er- 
rors, indicates that the Accuracy- 
First idea has taken hold and its 
effect is being felt throughtout 
the entire body of the coustry’s 
typists. 

Thousands of typists will be 
encouraged by the success of 
Miss Klein and Miss Hager, and 
by the general improvement of 
the other contestants, to lay 
their plans to participate in the 
next Remington semi-annual ac- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


D the next thing and do it now are two good maxims to follow if you desire » 
place at once or are considering a change of position for September. The 
next thing to thinking about it is to register with an Agency that needs everp 
day teachers like you to recommend IT is the frequent experience of an Agency 
for the places it is asked to fill §§ manager in looking up the record of m= 
teacher just registered to feel “Exactly the one for the place we were unable to find & 
candidate for last week.”’ Superintendents nowadays look ahead and knowing by experience 
that the early bird catches the worm, put in their applications for teachers in February 
or March in order to have the best pick of candidates. If you wish to be placed now 
there are doubtiess vacancies waiting for you; if for next year you wW NOW 
find the results of your enrollment more satisfactory if you register . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Did you get it? In “Teachingssr Butiness™ 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Rutz. cssieersnwuei 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HO » FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
introduces to 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and 
po, A mtof instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. 


or address : 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. | 


; recommends teachers and bas hiied 2- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers, Esthb= 
lished 1889. No charge to ies 
none for registration. cs 

¥ 














if you. nee 
teacher forany desirable elnce or\k 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York, 








with good general education wanted tor department wok) im 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in a— 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure poz ing Sit to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buti 


, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta;| 
, it 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS: AGENCY ° 2 %S2%2,2.92Pszcster= 


1 








mB SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supebios 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 868 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥ 


Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. ir 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Oolleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, NCY 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BesTON 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F.PRBASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone, 





curacy contest which will be held 
in June. 
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February 18,1915 


ericen , leacher 
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.» Arrested asSpy! 
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way A; lad fl ' ay | i 6 READ WHAT SHE SAYS: 
x SNS \ é ‘i {| 4 ee oe 
. " ‘ q i. Wen. Ritchie. Ie. january 7. 1915. 


Gen Manager T. CU. 
Lime oln. Neb. 


ti > in E 3 
¢ haps you did not k hat 
Amy oman dex of traveling Fay 8 ath, 
after having been there four months. I was 
ge ny by soldiers in Mayence and followed! 





the above letter Miss Elizabeth Allan, a 
member of the American Commission to in- 
vestigate Vocational Education in Germany, 

tells how she was arrested as a spy in Mayence, Germany, followed to the po- 
lice station by an angry mob, and was so terrified that she suffered a nervous collapse. 


Miss Allan acknowledges receipt of benefits paid her by the T. C. U. 
during her illness and also tells how her T. C. U. pin helped to save her from 


being shot as a spy. 


While you may be in no danger of being shot We will pay you $50 a month when you are 


asa spy, you are in danger of being disabled by sick, injured or quarantined, $1,000 to $2,000 for 
sickness, accident or quarantine. accidental death, and numerous 








other benefits. 
And the trivial cost of this protection is 4 1-9 cents 


During the year 1914 the T. C. U. paid cash | a day—$i6 a year—payable if desired in three $5 
_ benefits for sickness, accident or quarantine to more installments. 


then one in six of its policy holders. This shows 
what an alarming number of teachers suffer 
from thése misfortunes annually, and how liable 
you are to be so disabled yourself. 


Do not ignore this vitally important matter. 
It costs you nothing to investigate. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring you 
The T. C. U. cannot prevent your being sick, complete particulars and other interesting and va 
injured or quarantined, but it can and will protect | luable information by next mai! 
you from the financial loss resulting from these 


misfortunes. Act NOW while you are still well 





rcv. Leachers Casualty Underwriters 


Dept. J. 
Lincoin, Nebr. ; : 
Without obligation or. The SNational Organization for Teachers 
expense to me, please tell 


me more about the ] C. U. and Department J. 
what it will do for me. : 





NEBRASKA 
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